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Agriculture. 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF WHEAT EX. | 
PERIMENTS. | 





The following is a resume of wheat 
experiments at the Tennessee Experi- | 
ment Station, the results of which 
ave set forth in a bulletin (referred 
to in The Progressive Farmer of 
August 14th) which is now being dis- | 
tributed, and which can be secured 
free of cost on application. 

1. The results secured in small 
ylots are relatively correct when 
compared with field trials. 

The early and thorough prep- | 
aration of wheat land is of the utmost 
nportance, as this secures a deep 
und friable seed bed and an ample 


{ 


Fulcaster made the 
vield per acre, with 41.66 bushels ; 
followed closely by Early Gennessee 
Giant, with 41.35; and: Improved 
Fulcaster with 40.25 bushels. In ad- 


dition, Niger, Fultz and Poole aver- | 


4, Considering the weight per 
measured bushel, Velvet Chapp heads 
the list with 614 pounds. Fultz, 
Poole, Harvest King and Deitz Am- 
ber were all equal to, or above the 
“standard,’’ though yielding more 
than 39 bushels per acre. 


wheat are Fulcaster, Niger, Mediter- 
ranean, Improved Fulcaster and 
Deitz Amber; while the poorest 
milling varieties are White Golden 
Cross, Early Gennessee Giant and 
Fultz. 

}, The weakest strawed variety 
Egyptian, and the  stiffest 
strawed, Early Gennessee Giant. 


was 


7. In general appearance, Fulcas- | 


ter was unsurpassed. 
8. Such varieties as Buck Wood's 


Hybrid, etc., should not be used by | 
our farmers until they have been | 


given further trials at the station. 

9. The best results from the use of 
twenty-two combinations of fertili- 
2EYS 
barnyard manure, which increased 
the yield over no fertilizer, 11.72 
bushels. 

10. Barnyard manure used at the 


rate of five toms per acre, increased | 


the yield over no fertilizer 7.71 bush- 





were made with ten tons of | 


THE FARMER'S CREED. 


Something over three years ago | 


the following well-written ‘‘Farmer’s 


_Creed”’ appeared in The Progressive | 


Farmer. It was written by Prof. 
| Benj. Irby. It is worthy of re-pub- 
lication : 


We believe in small well-tilled 


farms; that the soil must be fed as | 


well as the owner, so that the crops 
shall make the farm and the farmer 
richer. 

We believe in thorough drainage, 
in deep plowing, and in labor-saving 


| implements. 


We believe in good fences, barns 
conveniently arranged, good orchards 
and gardens, and plenty of home- 


4 : : ; | raised hog and hominy. 
supply of moisture for germination. | 


highest | 


We believe in raising purebred 
stock; or in grading up the best to 


, be gotten until they equal the thor- 


oughbreds. 
We believe in gruwing the best 


varieties of farm crops, and saving | 


the choicest for seed. 
aged more than 40 bushels per acre. | : 


We believe in fertilizing the brain 


| with phosphorus as well as applying | 
/it to the soil. 


We believe in the proper care and 


| application of the barnyard manure. 


We believe that the best fertilizers 
are of little value, unless accompa- 


oe tea : i 
5. The best milling varieties on | OS years: SOS ee 


telligence. 


We believe in rotation, diversifica- | 


tion and thorough cultivation of 
crops. 
We believe that every farm should 


;own a good farmer, and that every 
| good farmer will eventually own a 


good farm. 


~~ oe 


We invite regular readers of The 
Progressive Farmer to write us about 
any purebred stock that they want 
to buy, and if there are no advertise- 
ments in the paper of the particular 
breed wanted we will take pleasure 
‘in referring our correspondents to 
All that it 
need to cost you to get full informa- 
tion about any stock is to drop usa 
postal card and tell us what you} 
We will put you at once in 
communication with a good party to 


|some reliable breeder. 


want. 


deal with. 
—~ + + 
SEASONABLE NOTES FROM MY FARM 
CROPS AND VEGETABLES. 


els, at a cost of 26 cents per bushel. | 


The results emphasize the fact that | 
more stock should be kept, and the | 


manure saved and returned to the 
soil. 


11. A complete home-mixed fertili-. 


zer used at the rate of 50 pounds 
nitrate of soda, 100 pounds Tennes- 
see acid phosphate and 25 pounds 
muriate of potash, increased the 
yield over no fertilizer 8.07 bushels, 
at a cost of 27 cents per bushel. 

12. A ready-mixed commercial fer- 


tilizer as sold on the local market, | 


and used at the rate of 150, 300 and 


150 pounds per acre proved unsatis- | 


factory. 

13. Commercial fertilizers do not 
influence soil texture favorably, and 
by their continued use alone, the 
soil will be exhausted. The humus 
of burnyard manure improves the 


texture of the soil, and aids in the | 


disintegration of useful plant food. 
14. Nitrogen is chiefly stored in the 
leaves of the cowpea plant, and not 


in the nodules on the roots as many | 


suppose, 

15. The best time for seeding 
wheat is between the 1st and 15th of 
October. 

16. There was a gain of 2.13 bush- 
els per acre from sowing in wide as 
compared with narrow rows, and 
cultivating with the Breeds weeder. 

17. The rate of seeding made but 
little difference in the yield of wheat, 
though as a rule, it would be safer to 
use two bushels per acre. 

1s. The results of growing winter 
Oats, rye and barley for grain, are 
very satisfactory. 

1%. The question of seed selection 
\s of vital importance to the farmer. 
Use only good, pure seeds, of such 
Varieties of what as the millers want, 
und which are guaranteed true to 
name. ANDREW M. SOULE, 

Agriculturist, Tenn. Exp. Stat’n. 
—— 

In the course of time no respect- 
able newspaper will have to depend 
for life upon the election of any one 


man or any set of men.—Galveston 
News, 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


As truckers or 


ple. 


The hasty rainfalls carry off the 
soil to the swamps, creeks and rivers. 
We let it go for want of a small 
amount of proper preparation, most 

‘of which could be done by horse 
We do not want land cut up 
| insmall narrow ditches. Make valleys 
| with large plows so as to have no 
missing rows; these valleys may be 
so arranged as to let the water pass 


| power. 


slowly. 

The next waste is 
and saving ourmanures. 
big secret. 
written about manures. 


‘save labor or manure. 


| tubles. 
nure isin late fall or early winter 


for waste. 


greater. 


winter as 
great freezes as possible. 


The early bunch Lima or butter 
bean should be grown extensively, | 
both for summer and winter use,and hundred bushels of blackberries as 
also for market. Children can gather 
it is light work. 
The white | watermelon 
and colored may be grown ; the white | pounds. 
Ihave grown them 
for many years and much prefer the 
bunch to the large running kind ; 
they are nearer a never-failing vari- 
I grow them on sand or red ‘acres in corn. They have 50 acres in 

clay land. They feed better on land peach trees that will commence bear- | 
prepared as above described. They | ing next year. | 


and shell them ; 
They bear until frost. 


are preferable. 


ety. 





| success. 


; area much better paying crop than | 


corn. 


Crab grass and weeds should not | 


be allowed to grow on garden land in 


fall after the early vegetables are, 


taken off. Sow cow 
broadcast or in drills. 

The cook is much pleased when 
she can have something to boil every 
day in the year. More vegetables 
and less fat hog meut. 

My June-sowed beets are quite a 
On the same land where 
winter cabbage were grown and sold, 
now am selling beets at 10 cents per 


peas either 


THE NAMING OF FARMS. 





Walter Williams, one of the liter- 


ary editors of the Globe-Democrat | Something of the Benefits of a Good Farm 


and editor of that model country 
weekly newspaper, the 


upon the above subject: 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


Columbia | 
|(Mo.) Herald, comments as follows | 


“One of our exchanges rightly | 


urges the naming of farm homes. It 
adds to the standing of the farm, 


it and increases the owner’s pride in 
keeping it up. 
cause of location, environment or for 
other reason may be selected. There’s 


gardeners, and 
farmers, too, we are a wasteful peo- 


in gathering 
Here is the 
Many articles have been 
It takes 
good practical and common sense to 
When ma. 
inure is ready, putit at once to its 
'work inits proper place for vege- | 
My time for putting out ma- | 


Put it on land if it is rough in wide | 
‘beds and then throw up to higher ties adjoining Moore will bear out | 
beds so as not to wash. By spring the Sanford Express in the assertion 
it is thoroughly decomposed and the 
land is in fine condition for early 
vegetables. There is waste, perhaps, 
but you get fine vegetables to pay | hog had a hard time making a living 
The waste of labor and | there. 
manure to keep it over to spring is 
By this plan vegetables do 
not burnin dry weather so badly. 
Keep land as much from puddling in 
can be and throw inas 


dozen or 20 cents per peck. It has 
been said there is no man so far from 
market as he that has nothing to 
sell. There is often great waste in 
gathering and handling of tender 
vegetables, especially for market. 
Let there be no waste by neglecting 
time and place. Kindly, 


R. R. Moore. 
Guilford Co., N.C. 


any name is better than none at all. 
‘‘We should like to print the names 
of all the farms in Boonecounty. It 


tive list. Walnut Hill, The Elms, 
Eminence, Sunny Crest, Clover Leaf, 
Gray Gables, The White House— 
how much more appropriate these 
. eaTaE ; names sound than simply the farm 
We grow a great many winteroats |. 2 pats 
: ,of John Jones or Tom Thomas. If 
| here, and find best results from early | ge 
: # aS then the farmer placed over his front 
| Seeding. We sow in September, the | | ‘a a te ae eis te 
ae ate -onspicuous place 
earlier in the month the better. If |? : E 
the Hessian fly is not present, some- : 
g 5 Pp ? by might read there would be added 
times we sow the last of August ; but . 
| A attractions to the country road and 
ithe danger from the fly is greater 


' highe ini f the 
,then. We do not like to have the | eg bea en ee 


,eggs of this pest deposited on the | 
| young oats, as they do much damage | 
| the following spring, unless we have 


—~e+ + 
An exhibit of fruit from the Vine- 
mont colony, near Cullman, Ala., in- 
cludes sixty-five varieties of grapes. 
We prefer a pea stubble in our sec- | 
| tion, but have had good success after | 
,corn, when the corn came off early | 
' enough. In either case, the land Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
should be put in the best mechanical | 
condition possible, and never sow | 
when land is too wet. The oats sheuld 
be plowed under to the depth of four 
inches, then harrowed and rol'ed. , 
| There is not much danger of winter- 
killing when covered this depth, in 
| this latitude. The white winter dats 
‘will stand much more freezing than 
will the black or red.—T. J. Wat- 
kins, Anson Co., N. C. 


—~—te +e 


me 
CORN HARVESTER AND SHREDDER. 


ia cold winter to destroy the eggs. 


| 
| tee 


USING THE LAND. 





from hard work. 


;manuring and _ similar 
{then work it and use it. 





The Progressive Farmer has been 


eee : ; : : up by the plants. 
discussing the question of shredding pS I , 


compare the income from the better 
crops with that from crops under the 
present system. 

Men vary in talent as much as the 
soils doin requirements; and even 
should every farmer study along the 
same line of thought, results would 

I wish everybody would read The differ, and if a farmer waits to make 
Progressive Farmer. I get so much | all his needed discoveries hi it 
benefit from it over and above the | makes pals ccag am. perry 


AN INVESTMENT THAT PAYS FARMERS 
HANDSOMELY. 





Paper—One Little Item That Saved a 
Thinking Farmer Many Times the Sub- 
scription Price. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 





| subscription price that I would part | will overtake him before the ac- 
makes people better acquainted with | 


A name chosen be- | 


something in the special name, but | 


would be an interesting and sugges- | 





‘corn for some time. Considerable, _. : Data, 
: : : with rich, nourishing food and then 
interest in the subject has been Je tis : 
: : 'let him lie around idle and do noth- 
shown. In this connection, the fol 


ing. 


ving item from the Burke County 
lowing it “ |to make strength, 


News may prove interesting: 

Mr. J. H. McNeely has just re-! 
ceived a corn harvester and shredder, 
the first machine of the kind ever 
brought to the county. Besides har- 
i vesting the corn, it husks it and 
sacks it, placing the shattered corn, 
‘cleaned, in a separate sack, and 
shreds the husks and fodder, which, 
‘it is said, makes excellent feed, stock 
preferring it to the best hay. It is| 
claimed that there is also a great 
‘saving by the use of this machine. 
Mr. McNeely bought the machine 
principally for his own use, on his | 
‘farm on Johns river, but he will} 


the necessary good results. 


condition to poor management. 


manage it. 


idea that robbing the soil 


it. Nota bit of it. 


probably also operate it on neighbor- | 


| 

I i hi ‘ehb 1 putting anything back. Now on| 
3 she s yo Ss e- | y e 

ing farms where his neighbors de-| ,,04 soil you can raise two or three 


sire it. 


Keep plenty of clean pure water 
where the fowls can easily get it) 
whenever they want it. tion will even be increased. 


in knowing how. 


—aece 


> 
FARMING AND FRUIT GROWING IN 
MOORE. 


People in Chatham and other coun- | cultivating. 


that it used to be thought ‘‘that the 
Southern Pines section wouldn't 
sprout peas and that s razor-backed 


is yours. 


ce) 


But the falsity of such ideas 
was long ago demonstrated. Now 
the Superintendent of the Van Lind-| conditions for seeds and 
ley Orchard Company of Southern | plants. The more the soil 
' Pines informs the Express that since | 
the opening of the season they have 
shipped six thousand crates of 
peaches to the Northern markets. 
Besides this they have marketed six 


better fitted to furnish 


around is dry and parching. 


well as large quantities of grapes 
and plums. They recently pulled a 
which weighed 75) far down below the surface. 

The Company grows feed for all 
‘their stock and a surplus to sell. | 
This year they planted 75 bushels of | 
cow peas, aS well as a good many | 


diately available as plant food. 
W.E. FARMER. 


We take food into our systems 
which in turn 
must be exerted in order to produce 


There is no danger of overworking 
land provideditis fedliberally. The 
‘abandoned and run down farms that 
we read so much about owe their 
The 
| trouble has not been in the soil, but | small realm. 
in the farmers, who have generation 
after generation robbed the land. 
They did not understand how to 
Some farmers have an 
means | agricultural papers! 
raising too many and large crops on 


Eee | crops a year, and if properly handled 
it will not be robbed of its fertility. 
On the contrary its power of produc- 
It is all | 


growing | tion. 
is culti- 
vated the easier itis for the moisture 
to penetrate it, and the underground 
“springs prove a source of perennial 
moisture for the plants when the air 
At the 
same time the fertilizing elements of | 
the subsoil are reached by plant | 
roots which are enabled to penetrate 
Finally 
nearly all of our fertilizers that we 
apply to the soil need stirring up oc- 
casionally to do their best good. 
They need to be brought into more 
direct contact with the atmosphere, 
‘sun and rains to make them imme. places cheaply and quickly and make 


with almost anything I have rather | complishes much; but The Pro- 
than do without it. | gressive Farmer and other agricul- 
Did you ever think of it in this/ tural papers reach out amongst the 


way, Mr. Editor? It issimilar to the | farmers and gather from each a bit 
five 


| bage or melons and learn enough 
the name of his farm so that passers- | 


loaves and three fishes with 
which the Saviour fed the multitude. 
You can let everybody have some 
and still have some left, and no one 
need stintat that. Suppose a man 
hasn’t the money to pay forit: he 
could sell a few chickens and get 
more than the worth of his chickens 
from the poultry columns, to say 
nothing of the other good features of 
the paper. 

Another could sell a bushel of corn, 
peas, wheat, outs, rye, or a few cab- 


from the agricultural department of 
the paper to more than repay him 
for those articles. 

Still another could sell a sheep, a 
goat, a pig ora calf and feel after 
reading the stock column that he is 
still indebted to the paper, and more 
information at hand which he can 
read ‘‘free, grafts, without pay.”’ 

I often hear of the profits in some 
business enterprise, and some of 
| these are enormous; but they don’t 





Well-fed land is never so well off | pay like The Progressive Farmer. 
as when kept in active operation. It; You see, Mr. Editor, it’s something 
is much like a strong, healthy man. | that lasts so long, and no one can 
It suffers more from idleness than 
First see to it that 
| the soil gets plenty to eat—rich barn- 

yard and chemical fertilizers, green 
food—and 
The more 
|it is cultivated and planted the bet- 
_ter will it be able to produce crops. 
Feed land with heavy fertilizers and 
,only half work it and it grows sour 
and the plant food cannot be taken 
It is just as bad 
for the land as it is to feed a boy 


\take itfrom you! Ican leave the 
| doors wide open these hot nights and 
‘not even put it under my pillow, and 
| when morning comes it’s there. No 
| thief can get it, yet everybody needs 
| it. 

I tried to figure up the profits [ get 
|from it, but the thing was too big; 
| it busted the multiplication table and 
‘I had to stop. It matters not what I 
'want to know about progressive 
|farming, I can get it from its col- 
'umns; andit isso strange that so 
/many of .our farmers will not read. 
| The politicians keep posted on cur- 
/rent news; the doctors read the 
| medical journals; the lawyers, the 
| law book; the merchants the trades 
| journals and prices current; but the 
|farmer, whose business is the most 
| intricate and beset with the most 
| hindrances, is the only one that feels 
| that he needs no information except 
| What he can discover within his own 


Iecan ride twenty miles from my 
| home, in any direction I may choose, 
land stop at every farm within two 
| miles of the road and not find a dozen 
| And some of 


| these would very likely be sample 


Robbing the soil | copies sent out by some editor in the 
}is simply taking from it and never | hope of inducing them to subscribe. 


Still every farmer imagines he 
| knows aS much about farming as 
any one else. I have a neighbor who 
| claims that he can make ‘‘des as good 


leraps sidin twice as he can sidin 
| 





three times or four times, and use a 
| turn plow at that.’’ And his broth- 


_ The knowing how is simple too, It ers think they are a grade better 
is merely a matter of feeding an1| than he;andas for one old colored 
| Put back the barnyard 
manure, rotate the crops, cultivate 
thoroughly, and the secret of success 
Tho more we use our land 
the more productive it becomes, be- 
cause by constant stirring and culti- 
vating we improve the mechanical | 
conditions of the soil so that it is 
the right 


man, on agricultural science, he can 
knock out Professors Massey, Emery 
and Irby the first round, and not 
sturt out till 10 o’clock, either, 

These men cannot read and are to 
be pitied; but there are nearly as 
many whocan as who cannot read 
' that do not take any paper giving in- 

formation about their own occupa- 

If these would study and 
adopt new methods, those who can- 
not read would be benefited by ob- 
servation, thus spreading the useful- 
ness of the paper. 

I am aware that money is hard to 
get under our present financial sys- 
tem of robbery and destitution, and 
when a farmer gets a dullar he needs 
it in so many places that he often 
\finds it difficult to know where to 

put it to do the greatest good ; but if 
'I were called on to decide the case, I 
should feel safe in saying put it 
| where it will bring information that 


| will enable you to build up the waste 


heavier crops at the same expense 
crops now cost; thatis, when you 


of information and send the whole to 
each subscriber, and thus put him 
in shape to move off in new methods 
and with now ideas ; and in this way 
the reading man accomplishes in a 
short time results which, he who 
does not read could not accomplish 
in a life-time. 

To illustrate: Some time ago I 
read in The Progressive Farmer the 
results of an analysis made by the 
chemist of some experiment station 
showing that poor sandy soils con- 
tain a larger amount of phosphoric 
acid than stronger soils. This ap- 


| peared unreasonable, but I supposed 


that the writer was as honest in what 
he gives the public by way of infor- 
mation as Iam, and as chemistry is 
a science based on correct principles, 
I accepted it as true, and began at 
once to see if I could not apply the 
discovery advantageously to my 
farm, which is sandy with clay from 
two to four feet below the surface. 
The guanos usually sent out by 
manufacturers showing analysis 
2-8-2, do not give good results on 
my lands ; therefore, acting upon the 
principle noted above, I began to 
look up some guano of higher grade 
and of proportions different from 
2-8-2. The nearest I could find to 
suit me was this: Ammonia, 3% ; 
phosphoric acid, 9% ; potash (K2QO), 
Probably much less phosphoric 
acid would do as well, but even if the 
amount in my soil is sufficient it may 
be best to use some upon the prin- 
ciple that a ‘little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump”’ and renders active 
that which is already there. 

The agent, asis usual with men 
who sell, wanted to advise me about 
something he did not understand, 
and said, ‘‘This is for tobacco.”’ I 
said, ‘I do not grow tobacco, but 
this is what I want;’’ and notwith- 
standing no rain of much _ conse- 
quence has fallen since May, if he 
had any doubt about the wisdom of 
of my purchase, results will quickly 
dispel them. And the 200 pounds 
per acre cost less than 300 pounds of 
2-8-2, each giving the same quantity 
|in the aggregate of three ingredients, 
showing that the advantage lies in 
using more potash and ammonia and 
about the same quantity of phos- 
phoric acid, which, as stated above, 
could, I think, have been much less 
with as good results. 

If theo farmers owning sandy lands 
could have known this when they 
first began the use of guanos, thou- 
sands of dollars would have been 
saved and the lands built up much 
faster ; yet, all this time the discov- 
ery was not made and it was left for 
The Progressive Farmer to an- 
nounce it. 

The practice of using any and 
every guano offered by agents must 
be ‘abandoned and every farm must 
become an experiment station so 
that each farmer can know with cer- 
tainty the proper proportions for the 
different classes of soils. This can- 
not be accomplished until farmers 
learn to buy the ingredients in some 
form separately and combine them 
in suitable proportions on the farm. 

Then why not begin correspond- 
ence now to ascertain prices so that 
we may not next spring be at the 
mercy of the manufacturers us was 
the case last spring? 

Let some one in each neighbor- 
hood take the initiative and 
ascertain as nearly as_ possible 
the quantity and kind needed 
by his neighbors, the terms upon 
which they want to buy and 
| write several wholesale dealers in 
| chemicals for prices. On receiving 
reply call a meeting and arrange de- 
tails so that the goods can be shipped 
}at proper time. 

An old adage, buta true one is, 
| ‘Take care of the cents, the dollars 
| will take care of themselves,”’ but in 
| this case the cents become dollars so 
| rapidly as to make one think he is 
really taking care of dollars. 

More anon. 
Wm. A. BARBREY. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 
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or STATE Pouicy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
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promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
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impartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
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t0, 1886 
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- Editorial. 


The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent to any address from now till 
January 1, 1900, for 30 cents. You 
can’t keep posted without it. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Board of Directors of the Hast 
Carolina Truck and Fruit Growers’ 
Association met in Wilmington last 
week. The Association controls a 
large portion of the truck shipped 
along the roads leading from Wil- 
mington and saved its members $80,- 
000 in freight-rate concessions last 
year: This shows what can be ac- 
complished-by organization. 


’ 


No farmer who buys a single bag 
of commercial fertilizer should fail 
to read the address on fertilizer buy- 
ing by our efficient State Chemist, 
Dr. B. W. Kilgore, in this issue of 
The Progressive Farmer and the ad- 
mirable paper on the same subject. 
by Virginia’s State Chemist, Dr. E.W. 
Magruder, which we shall publish 
next week. One of the greatest 
drains on our State, and the South 
generally, is the enormous sum lost 
to us annually by injudicious pur- 
chases of fertilizers. 

The action of the Grand Army of 
the Republic last week in attacking 
the histories in use in Southern 
States was unfortunate in every way 
andin very poor taste. The South 
is loyal to the Union—the North is 
not more so—but she reserves the 
right to teach her own views, ‘‘as 
God gives her to see the light,’’ re- 
garding the late unpleasantness. We 
think that in all things the bloody 
shirt should be buried, and that the 
utmost care should be exercised in 
the selection of school histories, with 
a view to making the rising genera- 
tion better citizens of the State and 
the Nation, but the G. A. R’s med- 
dling in these affairs will not promote 
this work. 

In addition to the papers by Messrs. 
Holmes and Kilgore, we publish a 
number of other valuable articles 
this week. No farmer should pre- 
pare for wheat sowing before read- 
ing the facts. taught by long expe- 
rience at the Tennessee Statation, as 
set forth by Prof. Soule, on page 1. 
We give other useful papers on agri- 
eultural subjects. Bro. J. P. Sossa- 
man has an article on the State Alli 
ance meeting, written in his usual. 
happy style. We like to hear from 
Bro. Sossaman, but if any of the 
good brethren discontinue their sub- 
scriptions because of his reference to 
hearty appetites, a damage suit will 
bein order. Mr. 8. A. Hauser dis- 
cusses Socialism. On this we shall 
comment next week. Our business 
Manager writes on a subject of con- 
siderable importance. Our Corres- 
pondence Department should be full 
now. With education, expansion, 
Alliance reorganization, the effect of 
the amendment, work for the next 
Legislature, and many other topics 
for discussion, we should have at 
least a dozen letters per week. Write 
your views. 








PRICE OF COTTON. 





The indications are that the cotton 
crop is again short in nearly all the 
Southern States, but that good prices 
will prevail throughout the season. 
The cotton mills have runon full 
time for a year past and last year’s 
crop being small, there is no surplus. 
From a recent issue of the Charlotte 
Observer we get this statement: 

“The cotton mill men are gloomy 
these days, compared to what they 
were six monthsago. The price of 
cotton is too near the price of yarns. 
A cotton manufacturer told an Ob- 
server man yesterday that he would 
shut down his mill as soonas his 
and that will be five weeks from now. 
This same man does not look for cot- 
ton to be down, 
weeks next month, when the first 
cotton begins to come in. However, 
he does expect yarns to goup. Un- 
less the cotton crop will exceed 13,- 
000,000 bales the price must continue 
good, for the surp!us has about all 
been used. If there are but 11,000,- 
000 bales made, the price will stay 
around 10 cents.”’ 

The above was putin type before 
the Commissioners of Agriculture in 
this city last week made their esti- 
mate of the crop. Their estimate, 
however, only bears out the state- 
ments made above. The resolutions 
adopted unanimously by them are as 
follows : 

‘‘Based upon the reliable informa- 
tion from all sources from each of 
the cotton States and Territories, 
taking into consideration the con- 
dition of the cotton crop, we are led 
to believe that the following will be 
the output of the crop for the season 
of 1900 and 1901: 





AIVpAMR.. 6.6 sheen 821,000 
Dodo 809,000 
LT CGS. (0 1 : 30,000 
RNs igi ae eis Seas a 1,025,000 
Indian Territory..... 210,000 
LOWisiana ..°..... 266.5 603,000 
Mississippi............. 842,000 
NGSSOUTT oh es 30,000 
North Carolina.......... 495,000 
Oklahoma....... Ar 100,000 
South Carolina............ 801,000 
Tennessee... . Rana 285,000 
POR Sa aril Cnacecg Cie nis shee 3,300,000 
TAPIA 5 os dic ko o3 Seo 8 13,000 
Other sources........ 500 
Making a total of.... .. 9,364,500 


“This estimate, however, is sub- 
ject to the weather condition for the 
month of September and also killing 
frosts later on. This estimate is 
given out as being the opinion of 
this association.’’ 

Another resolution of much im- 
portance urging farmers to adopt 
methods that will enable them to 
secure the prices per pound that they 
should have for this short crop, 
passed unanimously, as follows: 

‘‘Resolved, That we urge upon the 
cotton growers the importance of 
distributing the sule of cotton over 
the entire year as nearly as may be 
in order that the market may not be 
depressed by dumping the entire 
crop on the market at or soon after 
picking season, as has been done in 
some previous years. To this end, 
and to enable the cotton grower the 
more intelligently to distribute such 
sales— 

“2. That the Department of Agri- 
culture of the several States be earn- 
estly requested to furnish to the 
press during the marketing of the 
cotton crop statistical information 
from time to time of the amounts of 
cotton marketed.’’ 


~~ + + 


ONE OF YOUR SINS OF OMISSION. 
\ 





We expect you to read the farm 
departments of The Progressive 
Farmer pretty closely. It’s very 
natural that you do. Some of the 
most successful farmers in this and 
other States write for The Progress. 
ive Farmer and the suggestions they 
give from their experience mean 
money to those that study them. 
Besides the editor-in-chief, who is 
always at the office, we have as cor 
responding editors two men who 
have perhaps had more experience 
with all lines of general farming 
than any other two men in the State. 
Prof. Benjamin Irby is Agricultur- 
ist of the N. C. Experiment Station 
and gives constant attention to the 
crops and soils and all work on the 
large and well-managed Experiment 
Farm there. Prof. Frank E. Emery 





| also managed this farm for a num- 


| ber of years, has successfully con- 
| ducted large plantations elsewhere, 
and is now one of the managers of 
Vanderbilt’s famous Biltmore Farms 
, near Asheville. It is not surprising, 
| we repeat, with these on our edito- 
rial staff and our many able contribu- 
| tors, that you give attention to our 
, articles on all phases of farming; it | 
| pays you to do so. 

Nor is it strange that you read ' 


present supply of cotton gave out, | 


except for a few | 


points of view, etc., etc. 


fully neglecting. We refer to 
advertising department. 





(did list of the most reliable, 


everything needed by the farmer riate of potash.” 
family. We never admit — eee . 
2 yTr \¢ >; oT. F vr \¢g TAM TY TT. 
any advertisement when we have COTTON RUST; CLOVER AND PEAS; Vase | 


| 
| 
| and his 
| 
| 
| 


| vertiser. We might make money by 


so doing, but we would feel that we | 


were merely giving a license to a 
robber to defraud our people. 


garding any paper that carries de- 
ceptive and humbug advertisements. 
But the men who ask for your pat- 
ronage through The Progressive 
Farmer are thoroughly reliable. You 
ought not to depend entirely upon 
your cross-roads merchant, but order 
for yourself and save middlemen’s 
profits. Inthe palmy days of the 


the middleman. Sometimes—yes, 
quite often—he is necessary, but 
whenever you can save a few dollars 
by buying direct, you ought to do it 
The middleman will hardly starve ; 
if he seems to be heading that way, 
he’ll go back to farming, or well 
take up a collection for him. It’s 
the business men—whether business 
merchants, business bankers’ or 
‘‘business’’ farmers, who are making 


Try a little business for yourself. 
may not be easy at first, but you'll 
get used to it. 

Finally, read our advertisements. 


logues. Get improved farm imple- 
ments and machinery, improved 


stock, etc., etc. This is the way to 
be a ‘‘business’’ farmer, and he’s the 
only farmer who is enjoying the ad- 
vantages offered by up-to-date im- 
provements and making the farm 
pay. 


ee ee 


BETTER FERTILIZER LAWS. 


Much good work was done at the 
meeting of Commissioners of Agri- 
culture in this city last week, but 
nothing of more value to the thou- 
sands of fertilizer-buying farmers of 
the South than the movement for 
improved and uniform fertilizer laws. 
The report of the committee on this 
subject, consisting of Drs. B. W. 
Kilgore, J. M. McCandless and E. 
W. Magruder, should have the hearty 
approval of all farmers. And those 
in this State should bring pressure to 
bear upon our next Legislature to 
have its every jot and tittle enacted 
into law. The report recommends 
that fertilizer sacks be branded so as 
to give only the following informa- 
tion : 

1. Brand name or trade-mark. 

2. Weight of each package 
pounds. 

3. Available phosphoric acid (per 
cent). : 

4. Insoluble phosphoric acid (per 
cent). 

5. Nitrogen (per cent). 

6. Potash (per cent). 

Potash as here used means potas- 
sium oxide (K20O), soluble in wa- 
ter when derived from mineral 
sources, but includes total potash in 
organic materials like cotton-seed 
meal and tobacco stems. 

7. Total phosphoric 
cent). 

This is to be used only in case of 
pure bone meals and other animal 
and vegetable materials,” where no 
available whosphoric acid is claimed. 
Where 3 appears on the bag 7 must 
be omitted, even with the class of 
goods referred to under 7. 

& Name and address of manufac- 
turer. 

With the ordinary fertilizer the 
required branding on the bags would 
be: 

1. Name of brand. 

2. Weight of package in potwnds. 

3. Available phosphoric acid (per 
cent). 

4. Insoluble phosphoric acid (per 
cent). 

5. Nitrogen (per cent). 

6. Potash (per cent). 

7. Manufacturer. 

With a bone-meal it would be: 

Total phosphoric aid (per cent). 

Nitrogen (per cent). 

The report continues : 

“We are of the opinion that the 
sliding scale of stating guarantees 
should not be allowed, and that only 


in 


acid (per 





carefully our news departments, our | the minimum percentages of 
selections from the best literature of | izer ingredients should appear on the 
the day and Aunt Jennie’s excellent | bags. 
department on pages 4 and 5, our 
General Correspondence department 
where you find all the vital, living, | ufacturers in filing their guarantees 
public questions discussed from all! with departments of agriculture or 
| other departments having such work 
Yet, we are firmly convinced that in charge, be required to furnish, in 
there is one department of the paper | addition to the percentages of val- 
to which we give as careful attention uable constituents of their fertilizers, 
as to any of these, that you ure wo- 
the 
There. we 
attempt to give each week a splen- | from 
pro- 
| gressive and business-like dealers in 


doubts as to the reliability of the ad- 


Alliance much was said regarding | 


a success in their respective lines. | 
It | 


Send for circulars, price lists, cata- | 


| of a ditch limits its usefulness. 


the materials of which each particu- 
lar brand is made or is to 

For example, brand 
acid phosphate, 
meal and kainit; or acid phosphate, 


dried blood, nitrate of soda and mu- 


DERGROUND DRAINAGE. 





Epirors PROGRESSIVE FARMER :— 


There are 


matters about which I desire infor- 


And | mation— 
that is the way you ought to feel re- 
| 


1. My cotton is seriously damaged 
iby rust. Applications of potash 
| seem to have had some good effect 
| but have noted declining yields after 


jusing it. Whatis the best remedy | manner. We quote afew paragraphs: | 


| for this rust? 
| 2. What is the best method of de- 
|stroying moles? Have found the 
| parmachriston bean no good. 

3. Can clover and peas be sown to- 
gether in Jnue, peas cut in fall, and 
| the clover then make a crop? 

4. What would you advise for under- 
| ground drainage or ‘blind ditches ?”’ 
I have been using 2 planks, one 8 and 
‘the other 9 inches wide, nailed to- 
gether in trough shape, with braces 
| here and there. Is it better to let 
, the air to them in places? 

| Hoping to find these questions 
‘answered in an early issue of The 
| Progressive Farmer. 

Wake Co., N.C. Jo; is, By 
|(Answered by Corresponding Editor 
| Emery.) 


| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 


| The queries referred for reply con- 
| tain some of the perennial questions 
| which present themselves to almost 


| every farmer. 

| 1. The rust in cotton is a fungus 
| disease which has yielded as much 
|to applications of potash, perhaps, 
jas often as to all other remedies 
combined. We have no statistics at 
hand to support this but know that 
potash has often been used purposely 
as a Specific. Whether the salt has 
really acted to check the fungus 
more, or hastened growth to cover 
up and make good the losses I would 
not care to decide without having 
studied on that point. 

It would be well to return the seed 
to the land and be sure there if phos- 
phoric acid and lime enough fora 
full crop before indulging in any 
superstition that the potash had any 
influence in reducing the yield of 
crop. 

It would be the best plan to change 
| the crop to new land and follow the 
cotton each year with another crop, 
in fact to establish a regular rotation 
of crops one of which should be cot- 
ton. This should separate the re- 
turns of the cotton crop by three, 
four, or five years. The change 
would tend, if well laid out and car- 
ried forward, steadily to increase 
the yields and at the same time dis- 
courage fungus and insect pests of 
various kinds. 

2. Have had no experience worth 
comparisons in destroying moles. A 
few traps set about over their runs 
may thin them out, or it may be ac- 
complished quicker by a quiet active 
person throwing them out when 
they are at work. Only a few quick 
strokes are necessary if putin at the 
right time and place tocatcha mole ; 
and almost any one can learn this in 
a few minutes practice. 

3. We should not expect a crop of 
annual clover from seed sown with 
peas in June. But, if after the peas 
are cut for hay the field is prepared 
and clover seed put in well and one- 
half to one inch deep, should expect 
it to start well. Whether it will 
make a crop then in Wake county 
will depend on the weather, kind of 
soil, and the kind of preparation 
| given the seed bed. See Experiment 
| Station bulletin on crimson clover. 
| 4, The best mode of underdraining 
is with round tiles, with or without 
|collars. These should be put down 
|3 to 4 feet deep. Next to tiles, we 
| would use straight round poles lay- 
| ing’ two in the bottom and the third 
| on top so the channel will be between 
| the two and under the top or cover. 
| No trouble for water to getintoa 
| ditch or for air to follow the water. 


| Just make every foot so good that 
| there is no ‘‘weakest place’’ to break 
down like the ‘‘Deacon’s One Hoss | 
Shay,’’ and you will have a right | 
‘kind of a drain; for just’ as the 
| weakest link in a chaih measures its 
| Strength the poorest laid tile or part 











fertil- 


‘‘We are further of the opinion, 
and recommend, that fertilizer man- 


be made. 
is made | 
cotton-seed | 


a number of farming 


COMMISSIONERS. 


WORK OF THE 





last week. 





| efforts of Commissioner 
| 


this meeting. 
The Association 
profitable session here. 


held a 


discussed. 


self a first-class farmer 
| a specialty, and by Mr. R. N. Simms, 
|}one of Raleigh’s most 
young men, on behalf of the city. 


Stevens contained 
|facts, presented in an entertaining 


of the Union. Considering the over- 
whelming disasters that were the 
outcome of the great civil war, and 
the difficulties that have beset our 
people since its close, the farmers of 
the South have done well. For their 
long and heroic struggle of thirty- 
five years, and for the difficulties 
which they have overcome they de- 
serve all praise. But the success of 
some up-to-date Southern farmers, 
where the best methods have been 
employed, has been hardly less phe- 
nomenul. This is a day of progress 
/on all lines. The farmer cannot 
afford to be behind the manufacturer. 
Old methods must give way to better 
and newer ones. 


capita production of the farmers of 


$519, we venture the suggestion that 
there must be something in our sys- 
tem which needs improvement. 
Might not some changes in our farm- 
ing methods bring about the raising 
of more grain and grasses, more 
vegetables and fruit, more and better 
beef cattle, more milk, butter and 
cheese, more pigs and sheep, more 
ready money in the pockets of our 
farmers, more property to the agri- 
cultural classes ; hence more plenty, 
contentment and happiness among 
all classes of our population? 

‘Let us urge the farmers of our 
respective States to work upon 
strict business principles, to live 
within their means, to shun debt as 
the open door to ruin, and to feel 
that it is their duty to their families, 
to their country and to their God to 
improve the opportunities given 
them. 
eration best who brings his land to 
the highest state of fertility and pro- 
ductiveness, and will be praised ac- 
cordingly as he makes in yield thirty, 
sixty or a hundred fold. Let us im- 
press upon them also the important 
truth that variety of products means 
increase of wealth. In the great cot- 
ton belt especially do they need to be 
warned against putting all their 
trust in one crop and neglecting 
others.”’ 

On Tuesday night Hon. James Wil- 
son, our National Secretary of Agri- 
culture, delivered an address on 
Southern farming, which for thor- 


haps the most efficient Secretary of 
Agriculture the country has yet had, 
and one of the most popular mem- 
bers of President McKinley’s cabi- 
net. His deep interest in Southern 
agriculture is appreciated by our | 
people. Just here it may not be out 
of place to say that the head of our. 
State Department of Agriculture, 
Commissioner Patterson, is by no 
means the inferior of any man who 
has occupied thit'pdsitibn since Col. 
Polk. It is fortunate that the heads | 
of both State and National Depart- 
ments of Agricuiture are so efficient. | 
Secretary Wilson’s paper will ap- 
pear in an early issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and you will do 
yourself an injustice if you fail to 
read and study it. 

On Wednesday, Prof. Milton Whit- 
ney, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, spoke on the soil sur- 
vey. We regret that we did not 
hear this, but Secretary Parker, of 
the State Alliance, will probably 


| give our readers a report of it soon. 


At the conclusion of Prof. Whitney’s 
address, Col. R. J. Redding talked on | 





fertilizer tests. Profs. Kilgore and 





The Cotton States Association of for the ensuing year: 
| Commissioners of Agriculture held | 
| its second regular session in Raleigh | 
This Association was or- | 
ganized in Atlanta in October of last | 
year, and a meeting was held in New | 
Orleans, January, 1900, when by the | 
or Patterson | 
| Raleigh was selected as the place for | 


very 
We regret | 
that a larger number of North Caro- 
lina farmers were not present. Very 
muny papers of interest and value to 
the average farmer were read and | 


The Association met Tuesday and 
was happily welcomed on behalf of 
| the State by Governor Russell, him- 
with rice as 

promising 
The annual address by President 


many stubborn 


“The possibilities of the soil and 
|climate of the South are such that | 
ours ought to be the richest section | 


‘In view of the fact that the per | 


the South is only $177, while in New | 
England it is $317, and in the West | 


The farmer serves his gen- | 


oughness and breadth has been sel- | 
dom equalled. Mr. Wilson is per- | 


|market of the different 


| et eS ee a — 
| Withers discussed the same Subject 
| The following officers were elected 

President, Frank Hill, of Arkansas 

First Vice-President, S. L. Patter. 
son, of North Carolina. 

Second Vice-President, J. W. Leo 
of Louisiana. 

Secretary, Royal Daniel, of Geor. 
gia. 

The reader will find on another 
page the thoughtful speech of Prof. 
J. A. Holmes, of our State Univer. 
sity, delivered Wednesday night. It 
isa useless formality to ask our 
readers to read anything from the 
pen of Prof. Holmes. This address 
deals not with the good roads prob. 
lem alone, but with a number of 
other matters of vital interest to ll 
our people. 

The speech of Dr. McCandless, of 
Georgia, on Thursday, excited much 
interest, but we do not think hj. 
radical position on some matters met 
with general approval. We do not 
think, for instance, that the major- 
ity of those attending believe that 
our welfare depends in keeping the 
Chinese in heathenism and the negro 
in ignorance, or that it is impossible 
for the races to live together in 
peace. We believe that the best 
'method of maintaining the suprem- 
|acy of our race and our people is by 
rising . ourselves, rather than by 
|efforts to keep weaker races down. 
| But the agricultural features of 
| the address were thoroughly sane 
jand we regret that we are not now 
| prepared to re-publish the portions 
relating to teaching the principles 
of agriculture in our schools. 

Dr. George T. Winston spoke on 
| “Education for Farmers.’’ This ad- 
(dress will be published in The Pro. 
| gressive, Farmer of next week. It 
| covers different ground from that on 
| ‘Industrial Education’’ in our last 
issue, and is, we think, even more in- 
| teresting. 

Prof. Dugger, of Alamance, pre- 
sented a paper on ‘Leguminous 
| Crops,’’ in which he set forth the 
| value and simplicity of inoculation. 
| 


a 


| 
i 
1 
| 


’ 


This is of unusual interest to farm- 
ers and we hope to publish the paper 
in full. 

The report of the committee on 
uniform fertilizer laws brought up 
matters of great importance. We 
have already referred to it. 

Prof. W. F. Massey and Prof. Von 
Herrman addressed the convention, 
the former discussing forage crops 
and the latter the weather. 

On Friday morning, Dr. Cooper 
Curtice, State Veterinarian, talked 
on stock and stock diseases, giving 
| special attention to Texasfever. Dr. 
Curtice is an ardent advocate of the 
| Stock law and believes that with it 
}it will be quite easy to stamp out 
| ticks. In present stock law sections 
| he thinks 95 per cent. of the cattle 
‘are tick free. He asserts that no 
| community having once tested the 
| Stock law, ever returns to the old 
system. Showing the value of killing 
| ticks and getting outside the quar- 
|antine belt, Dr. Curtice said that 
Henderson county has done this with- 
in the past year, andas a result her 
cattlemen get 2cents per ib. more for 
their beef. The subject discussed 





_by Dr. Curtice is one regarding 
| which thousands have no well-de- 


| fined idea, and we hope to give his 
| paper in a later issue. Dr. Carey, of 
| Alabama, discussed the same subject, 
| but we were not present. 


Prof. Gerald McCarthy, of our 
State Department of Agriculture, 


discussed ‘‘Seeds and Seed Testing.” 
As a result of his instructive address 
and the testimony of Dr. Curtice as 
to the poor quality of seeds sold in 
small stores, the following resolu- 
tions were passed : 

‘‘Resolved, That this association 
/endorse the idea of State inspection 


|of seeds in the interest of the pur- 
| chaser. 


“2. That the associatiori at its 
present meeting appoint a committee 
to draft a uniform law intended to 
secure effective control of the seed 
States here 
represented, this committee to re- 
port at the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation.’’ 

Friday night Immigration Commis- 
sioner Jno. W. Thompson, of North 
Carolina, gave his views on ‘‘Tmmi- 
gration,’’ after which the conven- 
tion adjourned to meet in October, 
1901, at Hot Springs, Ark. 

We hope the Association will come 
to Raleigh again and that a larger 
number of our people will attend its 
sessions, 

——— oe 

Confidentially, dear brother, for 
we don’t mean to tell on you, but 
how many people have you asked to 
join the Alliance during the last 
month? 
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— | 

of applications for rooms and every- | 

thing points to a large attendance. | 

| The Carr Dormitory stands ready 
am of the State Press—Drops of Turpentine | ~~ a — caalorhneiayoiaida | 

ae Grains of Rice From the East—Clusters | Upon the Alumni Building is prac- 


of Grapes ee eek ap dean the tically complete. The filter, engine, 
Yorth—Stalks of Corn and Grains , y 
Noor Wheat From the West— | ete., for the water-works have come 


Peanuts and Cotton j and work upon this will be pushed 
wegen the ;as rapidly as possible. Examina- 
+o . , | tions for entrance will begin 

Charlotte is to have a $300,000 | september 12th and continue Das 
prewery- |days. The Fall registration of stu- 

Weldon News: The negroes of | dents will be held on September 13, 
the east helped to make the victory 14 and 15th. 

complete by voting the solid Demo- | 

cratic ticket, and by voting for the iN 


State News. 


WHAT TAR HEELS ARE DOING. 





Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: | 

ow that three gentlemen, Messrs. | 
amendment. | Simmons, Carr and Waddell, have | 

Tom Jones, the negro murderer of | made formal announcement of their 
afamily of six, was hanged in Ral- | candidacy for the Senate, the public | 
eigh Friday. The Post says that ‘‘he | is asking whether Messrs. Jarvis and | 
met death stoically. Of the great’ Frank Osborne will give similar no. 
crowd that surged around the jail tice to their many friends in the 
inclosure and those who witnessed | gtate, Democrats are heard to! 
the hanging, Tom Jones appeared to express pleasure at the fact that in| 
be the least concerned.”’ ,all probability Congressman At | 
water will be re-nominated on the | 
first ballot here, September 6th. 
During the campaign he made 95 
speeches in the district. 





Raleigh Post: The vote, as re- 
turned on the amendment, indicates 
a loss of more thousands of votes of 
the opposition than an increase of 
the Democratic vote in support of 
that measure. These figures will | of The Progressive Farmer writes as | 
bear careful consideration, and will follows: ‘Only three showers of 
be strongly suggestive as to future rain during August—22nd, 23rd, 29th 
possibilities. | —22nd and 29th very light showers. 

Raleigh Times-Visitor: The sub-| We live near the center of the coun- 
ject of the Speakership of the next | ty and presume that the rainfall on | 
House of Representative is beginning | our place was about an averape. I 
to attract attention. The place will | do not believe that corn will be more | 
vo to the west this time. Among | than 40% of a crop in our county; | 
those mentioned are Walter Moore, | cotton 65%. Wheat, the best crop 
of Jackson ; Edward Justice, of Mc-/|in our history. No oats sowed. But | 
Dowell; S. M. Gattis, of Orange, and little land plowed for wheat. Not 
Locke Craige, of Buncombe. 'much sickness. The little town of 

Mr. Mills H. Flack was shot and Albemarle is scarce of water ; many 
killed on his plantation, near Forest | Wells are nearly dry, yet building is 
City, Rutherford county, last week, | going on rapidly.” 
by Avery Mills, a negro. Mills and| Greensboro Christian Advocate : It 
the officers in charge of him were | is gratifying to the friends of educa- 
overtaken by a crowd on the way to; tion generally and of Rutherford 
Rutherfordton jail an hour or two College in particular, to know that 
later and the negro carried to the | under its new management boys will 
woods and riddled with bullets. | not be allowed to smoke cigarettes 


Wake Forest dispatch, 31st: 


A Stanley county correspondent 


a suecess in every respect. The | bacco in any form. We are glad to 
registration tuday at 10 o’clock was | know that the principals and in- 
205, and we can safely estimate those | Structors not only do not use to- 
unregistered at 20, making a total | bacco themselves but oppose it use 
arrival of 225 students at the open- #!ways and everywhere. This is as 
ing of the third day, which is an ad- | it should be. The time has come 


| Because of this organization. I find converts 


‘completed the canvass of the vote 


|Charles B. Aycock 186,650, Adams | 


The and all proper means will be em- | 
opening of Wake Forest College was | ployed to discourage the use of to-| 


vance in registration of 19 over last | 
year at the same date. 


September 14th, in the towns and | 
cities and September 15th, in the | 
country precincts has been selected | 
as the dates for the organization of | 
Bryan and Stevenson clubs in every | 
voting precinct in the State. <A call | 
signed by the State Chairman, Na- 
tional Committeeman, and State Club 
officials for these meetings, has been | 
issued. A State meeting will be held | 
in Raleigh, 26th. 

Mr. Edward W. Pou has with- 
drawn from the race asa candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for 
member of Congress from the Fourth 
Congressional district. This an- 
nouncement will be read with sur- 
prise all over the district. Mr. Pou 
had the matter of his candidacy un- | 
der advisement for several weeks, 
and about two weeks ago, authorized 
his friends to announce that he was 
in the race. 


The total vote cast on the amend- | 
ment was 310,502. The total vote | 
cast for Governor was 331,326. The | 
Democratic vote in 1896 was 145,226, 
in 1898 it was 177,499 and in 1900 it | 
is 182,217. Wake cast by far the 
largest vote of any county in the | 
State, exceeding all others by more 
than 2,000 votes. Another signifi- 
cant fact is that the Republicans re- 
ceived more votes in Wake than in | 
any other county in theState. Hali- | 
fax leads in the majority for the 
amendment, giving 5,381. 

The Fayetteville Observer, speak- 
ing of the North Carolina political 
situation, says: ‘But the influence 
which supplied the backing necessary 
to carry the elections in 1898 and} 
1900—the great railroad, corporation | 
and protection interests—will stand 
at the back of the Federal officials 
in the November contest. Its power 
determines our elections at its own | 
will. There is but one combination 
that can defeat it, that is the union 
of Vance’s whites who carried the | 
State for Bryan in 1896 by 20,000 
majority. 


The Summer Session of the Uni- 
verity, just closing, has been well | 
attended and excellent work has 
been done. This session includes 
the Teachers School, the Summer 
Term and the Summer Law School. | 


‘after the 
meeting of the union last night and | 
-a’paper, asking aid for these people | 


‘like tinder. 


/surface in many places. 


Vice-Presidential candidate. 


when the educators of children and 
youth must by example and precept 
oppose the tobacco habit. 


Durham Cor. Charlotte Observer : | 
Asa result of the labor troule in| 


West Durham there is liable to be 
considerable destitution and suffer- 
ing unless the people of Durham 
come to the help of the men and 
women who are out of employment. 
They have now been out of employ- 
ment for some time and many of the 
number were not prepared for the 
trouble and their funds were gone 
first week. There wasa 


in order to keep away suffering, was | 
‘eirculated, at least it was authorized 


by committee and will be circulated 
in the next day or so. 
Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 


Dr. 
State Board of Agriculture, arrived 


here today, from Bertie county, and 


says enormous fires in Hyde county 


|continue, and are destroying trees 
and soil. The soil is pithy and burns | 


One farm valued at 
$10,000 is so burned away that its 
owner says it is not now worth $100. 
Fire is burning far underneath the 
Dr. Cape- 
hart is informed that as a farmer 
was driving along a highway the 


| soil gave way under him and he and | 


his horse fell into a pit and were 
burned to death. The smoke ex- 


|tends many miles at sea and by ob- 


scuring the light at Oregon Inlet has 
caused two wrecks in a fortnight. 


Dr. Cyrus Thompson will not vote 
in November. Writing before the 
Populists accepted Stevenson for 
Vice-President, he said: ‘‘The Popu- 
lists went outside of their own party 
for both the Presidential and the 
They 
ought not to be expected to go to 
the Democratic party for both. 
When they do go to the Democratic 
party for both, I shall begin to brush 
the seat of my trousers, and look 
around for a fence, my purpose 


/being to calmly view the dog fight. 


I believe that the vast majority of 
Populists in North Carolina, feel 
about as I have expressed myself. I 


lhave no doubt that many of them 


will now vote for Barker and Don- 


William R. Capehart, of the) 


The total number in attendance has | nelly and remain forever hereafter 
been 145. The prospects for the | in the middlé of the road. Many of 
coming session, President Venable | them, Iam sure, will vote directly 
writes us, are most encouraging. for McKinley, as a protest against 
There have been an unusual number | the conduct of the Bryan Democrats 


in the recent State campaign. Ona | 
fair registration and quiet election | 
such as we had in North Curolina in | 
1896, I believe that the State of es 

North Carolina is honestly against | Pennsylvania Demeceatic State 
Bryan and Stevenson, but that in| headquarters have been opened in 


the ania up may count for noth- | Harrisburg, but the active besiness 
ing. 


of the campaign will not be com- 

Gen. Julian 8. Carr is pushing his menced until the 5th of September. 
candidacy for the Senate. He says: | **Our plans for fusion with the anti- 
‘‘From Raleigh west I fear no man | Quay Republicans through the State 


General News. 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. 


OUR SCHOOL BOOKS DENOUNCED. 





The Grand Army of the Republic Wants 
Southern Histories Banished. 

Cniaaao, Aug. 29.—School his- 
tories used in the public schools of 
the Southern States were denounced 
to-day by the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. The official declaration was 
made that the histories have been 
written with the purpose of perpet- 
uating in the minds of Southern chil- 





in the race. Chairman Simmonse are working very satisfactorily,”’ 


| has the political machinery in his |Says Chairman Tilling. ‘‘We expect} days of 1861. 


hands. The party organization is all to carry them out and when election | 
against me. Ido not underrate the | day comes to show great results.”’ 
force of this; but in the coming | 
primaries the drayman will vote | tians in China is most pitiful. As 
equally with the politician and I am | they are citizens of China, foreign 
looking for strength from all North | nations do not protect them as they 
Carolina—from the people. The do their own citizens. They have 
party organization is strong in the pave been killed by the hundreds. 
east, but it will not hurt my can. | m 


, ‘ |The great majority of those killed 
didacy to any extent in the west. | were Roman Catholics, but the poor 


some opposition to my candidacy in| pehavior of the Jesuit priests, which 


Asheville and Charlotte, but in the was the chief cause in bringing on 
/country and in places like Greens- the 
_boro and Salisbury, say, Iam sure 

|of my ground. 
|my own forces inside of thirty days. 


trouble an exchange asserts. 


The State of Michigan levied ad- 
ditional taxes on the railroads based 
on their gross earnings, which tax 
sistently, enthusiastically, and hon- the roads have fought in the courts. 
orably, and I shall utilize every day Irhenage tag! * last week was the last 
between now and November wen | day on which payment of the taxes 
izing this State for Julian 8. Carr.” could be made without a penalty of 

: ¢ per cent. Hence payments last 

The State Board of Canvassers has | week and during aeaies etek: Wein. 
| day were very heavy, and nearly a 
;million dollars were paid in from 
| the roads to the State treasury dur- 
126,296 ; Democratic majority 60,354, Peg peed en a 
which is 6,432 more than that given | hs . rf “pater vie poe ati: 
the franchise amendment; Lieuten-| 
ant Governor, Turner 186,529, Sea-| Of the action of the Populist Na- 
well 122,532; Secretary of State, ‘tional Convention, Mr. Bryan says: 
Grimes 186,488, Thompson 126,534; ‘‘Iam very glad that Mr. Stevenson 
Auditor, Dixon 186,500, Ayer 126,534; | has been endorsed by the Populists. 
Treasurer, Lacy 186,499, Worth 126,- | He is thoroughly committed to the 
778; Superintendent of Public in-| Principles set forth in the Kansas 
struction, Toon 186,380, English 126,- City platform and deserves the sup- 
735 ; Attorney General, Gilmer 186,- Port of all who believe in these prin- 
| 328, Walser 126,519; Commissioner | ciples. To have nominated any one 
of Agriculture, Patterson 186,535, else would have weakened the ticket. 
Mewborne 126,575; Commissioner of , The Populist organization will profit 
| Labor, H. B. Varner 186,493, Ham-. rather than suffer by this evidence 
‘rick 126,480; Chairman Corporation of its willingness to place the tri- 
| Commission, McNeill 186,512, Rey- | umph of principles above partisan- 
'nolds 126,580; member Corporation Ship.” 

Commission, Rogers 186,570, Peace | Six cities of which the official cen- 
| 126,483. The names of Democrats sus returns have been made public, 
are given first, those of fusionists' have made gains since 1890 as fol- 
following = ‘lows (the new figures being given 


lI expect to organize 


I shall canvass energetically, per- 


for State officers. It was found to 
have been as follows: Governor 





ly ATEST NORTH setae A CROP BULLE. | first, old second, percentage of in- 
TIN. .. | crease third): Washington, 278,718, 
230,392, 20.98 per cent. gain ; Cincin- 

The great damage caused by the | Nati, $25,902, 296,908, 9.77 per cent. ; 
heat and drought to cotton has now | Louisville, 204,731, 161,129, 27.06 per 
| become fully apparent; many fields! cent; Milwaukee, 285,315, 206,486, 
| present the appearance which they | 39.54 per cent.; Buffalo, 352,219, 
usually have at the end of Septem- | 255,664, 37.77 per cent. ; Providence, 
| 175,597, 132,146, 32.88 per cent. The 





| ber; rust is reported in many coun- 
ties ; bolls are opening very rapidly population of the Greater New York 
everywhere, but the bolls are im- is 3,437,202, or an increase of 37.9 
perfect, generally being from one- per cent. 

half to three-fourths of full size; 
picking is in progress ; still, late cot- 
ton in many counties was improved | 
| by rain, and late blooms are reported 


The cotton crop in South Georgia 
has been dumaged materially re- 
cently. The rust has spread over 
the big cotton fields and is causing 


The condition of the native Chris-;| Grand Army, to banish the books 


were not responsible for the | 


dren the sectional prejudice of the 


Resolutions were adopted calling 
on the public, in the name of the 


from the schools of the country and 
a committee was appointed to carry 
out the protest. The aid of publish- 
ers and historical writers will be so- 
licited. 


—~—e oe > 


POPULISTS CHOOSE STEVENSON. 


Cuicaao, Aug. 27.—The National 
; Populist Committee has nominated 
Adlai E. Stevenson, of Bloomington, 
;1ll., for Vice-President, to fill the 
; vacancy caused by the refusal of 
Charles A. Towne, of Minnesota, to 
accept the nomination tendered him 
by the Populist convention, held at 
Sioux Falls, June last. The commit- 
tee met in session at 2 0’clock this 
afternoon and the decision to nomi- 
nate the Illinois man was not reached 
till 9 o’clock to-night. Those who 
attended the meeting refused to dis- 
cuss the proceedings. It is learned 
that J. B. Weaver, of Iowa, moved 
that the committee nominate Stev- 
| enson as the candidate of the National 
Populist party for Vice-President. 
A substitute was immediately offered 
that a member of the National Pop- 
ulist party be nominated. After 
nearly six hours’ debate the substi- 
tute was lost—24 yeas to 71 nays. 
Mr. Weaver’s motion was then put 
and carried, with but three dissent- 
ing votes. Senator Pettigrew moved 
to make the nomination unanimous, 
but Senator Butler, who was in the 
chair, refused to entertain the mo- 
tion on the ground that it was un- 
necessary. 

The committee then adjourned. 

Before the committtee went into 
session Senator Butler said : 

“It would be wellif Bryan could 
be delivered from some of his friends. 
The nomination of Adlai Stevenson 
for Vice-President by the Populists 
would endanger the chances of 
Bryan’s election, and it is because I 
am working to secure his election 
that I am opposed to naming Mr. 
Stevenson. The best way for the 
Populists to help to elect Bryan is 
to name a Populist for second place. 
Those of Mr. Bryan’s friends who 
are advising him to the contrary 
are harming his cause and may com- 
pass his defeat by their advice.”’ 

The young North Carolina Senator 
who recently went down in defeat 
with the Republicans in his own 
State declared that various rumors 
concerning his desertion of the cause 








by correspondents at Moncure (Chat- 


é f the bolls to drop off. The 
(ham) and Washburn (Rutherford ee ee 2% 


negroes have left the farms and gone 


ie @ ge is promising : them with a denial. 

joounty). Young corn i promising to work for the railroads, lumber a ? a 

only where rains have been most , ue | ‘There is not the slightest doubt 
camps and turpentine farms. There | 


| frequent this week ; the yield of corn 
will unquestionably be very short ; 
pulling fodder is still underway. 
Tobacco in many sections has fired | 


acai 2 4S : itv ‘ 

again, and cures are of poor on Y | dred pounds to cotton pickers and al- 
5) ning. | 2 i 

on account of premature ripening though the average negro can pick 


| Meocesmaetiy sweet : potatoes, field | from two to three hundred pounds of 
peas, and peanuts will reflect the ad- cotton a day, they will not work. 
verse weather conditions when the 

harvest begins. Rice is ready for| The United States is one of the 
|eutting. Late cabbage in the west | first of the great powers to show 
‘has been much injured. Fall hay | 00d faith in carrying out the pro- 
|will be short. Further reports on , visions of the treaty of the Hague 
‘the condition of apples confim pre- | looking to the universal arbitration 
vious statements ot a poor crop in of international differences. Each 


‘the east, but generally a fine yield of the parties to the treaty was au- 
| west of the mountains. | thorized to appoint four members of 
ae et | an international board of arbitra- 
| Mr. A. C. Boggs has started a Bel-| tion. Under this authority Presi- 
'gian rabbit ranch. These rabbits | dent McKinley has requested former 
are much larger than other breeds | Presidents Harrison and Cleveland 
and are said to weigh when dressed to accept appointments on this board. 
from five to ten pounds. They mul-; Responses are expected at the White 
| tiply very rapidly and live on the) House, when the two other members 
‘surplus vegetables of a farm. The | of the board will be selected. 
'meat is fine for food.—Newton En- | 


| terprise. 


| they get better wages than the farm- 
ers can afford to pay and nothing 
will induce them to return. They 
are paying 40 and 50 cents per hun- 


Democratic primaries for the nom. 
ination of State, congressional, leg- 
ill be | iSlative, judicial and county tickets 


| ee oe - 
| A farmer tells us more hay w 
| saved in the county this season than 
|ever before, and the majority of the 
|farmers have embarked in this busi- awiee 

pensary against prohibition. Sena- 


| : interesting 
| aor Be oan beeen tor Tillman’s name was scratched by 
‘readers to learn that one farmer 20,000 voters, although he had no op- 
near Bath, this summer, has shipped | Ponent. Colonel Hoy t, the Prohi- 
several car loads of hay to Northern | bition nominee, will probably lead 
' markets, the proceeds of last year’s McSweeney, dispensary candidate, 
crop, and received very satisfactory | by 10,000. There will be a second 
returns. 
rte it acer ly imams be close. LatTER.—Subsequent dis- 
— - |patches indicate that McSweeney 
| Demand the mail facilitiesenjoyed beat Hoyt by 4,900, in 80,000 votes 


| by residents of cities. | cast. 


/and a United States Senator were 
jheld throughout South Carolina 
| Tuesday. The main issue was dis- 


In fact, he says, his hay Primary in two weeks and the issue 
+t, says, his 





hk oe 


| between Hoyt and McSweeney will | 


of Bryan because of that defeat were 
|so baseless that he could not dignify 


|us to where Iam in this campaign.”’ 


~ee es om 


MIDDLE-OF -THE-ROADERS' 


CnicaGo, Sept. 1.—By order of 
the National Committee of the Peo- 
ple’s party , (middle-of-the-road), 
Chairman John A. Parker and Sec- 
retary James E. McBride to-day is- 
sued an address to the Populist voters 
of the United States. The address 
says that from its inception the Pop- 
ulists, who have opposed fusion, have 
contended that the fusion movement 
was designed to destroy the possible 
party organization and to deliver 
the honest Populists of this country 
to the organized Democracy. It de- 
clares that to-day there are many so- 
| called fusion leaders posing as Popu- 
| lists, whoare acting simply as decoys 
to draw true Populists into the Dem- 
ocratic organization with the knowl- 
edge and co-operation of the Demo- 
cratic managers. The co-called fu- 
sion party, it continues, to-day stunds 
| without a nominee whoever preten- 
ded to be a Populist; practically 
| without an organization and without 
'a following among the people save 
| four or five close States. 
| ‘We have declared that the inde- 
| pendent People’s party shall continue 
| to live free from disreputable alli- 

ances with the party of Jones and 
Croker, on the one hand, and the 
party of Hanna and Quay on the 
other,” it says. It calls on all true 
Populists to repudiate the attempt of 
fusionists to deliver them over to 
organized Democracy in return for 
a few officers and calls on them to 


MANIFESTO. 
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Living Issues. 
SOME OF NORTH CAROLINA'S MISTAKES 
AND SOME CHANGES SHE 
MUST MAKE. 





Address of Prof. J. A. Holmes, of The State 

University of North Carolina, To Commis- 

sioners of Agriculture Raleigh, N. 6€., 

August 29th, 1900. 

The general progress made by the 

people of the Southern States during 

the last twenty years has been phe- 

nomenal. In the matter of educa- 

tion our schools are greatly more 

‘numerous and in every way more 

efficient; amount of grain and cot- 

ton produced now is twice that of 

1880, and the amount of this cotton 

manufactured at home is today more 

than six times as great as in 1880; 

number of manufacturing  enter- 

prises more than four times what it 
was then, and there has been a still 
greater increase in the value of our 

manufactured products. Thus in the 

manufacture of cotton seed oil, an 
industry scarcely thought of twenty- 

five years ago, now $40,000,000 are 
invested. The increase in railroad 
mileage, mining and various miscel- 

laneous enterprises has been in keep- 
ing with this general progress. But 
there has not been a corresponding 
development and improvement in 
general agriculture ; indeed in some 
phases of general agriculture but 
little progress has been made. Our 
farmers handle correspondingly 
larger sums of money, butin general 
less of it remains to their credit than 
was formerly the case. 

As we are now about to begina 
new century, we must ina friendly 
and yet in a critical, earnest and 
serious spirit examine the doings of 
the past in order that, if possible, 
we may improve the future condi- 
tion of the farming classes. There 
are two great phases of this poblem : 
1. We must increase and diversify 
the products of the farm; 2. We 


must decrease the expenses incur- 
red. 


In doing this we must not only try 
to make two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before, but we 
must see to it as far as possible that- 
every acre we own—whether it be of 
water, Swamp, sand hill, or arable 
land—produces something of value— 
either something in the way of foody 
fishes, water plants, timber, mining 
or agricultural or horticultural -pro- 
ducts. By steadily following this 
purpose, we may increase both the 
quantity and the variety of the pro- 
ducts of the soil. And meanwhile 
we must keep in mind what has been 
one of the secrets of the agricultural 
progress in other countries, namely 
the steady improvement in.the fer- 
tility of the soil itself. Wecontinue 
to hear about the ‘‘land poor’’ farm- 
ers all through the Southern States. 
This is not so much because our 
farmers own too much land as it is 
that they fail to make this land pro- 
ductive. 

In our effort to decrease expenses 
connected with farming operations, 
we must not overlook certain large 
and equally unnecessary expenses 
which we and our fathers have ‘been 
incurring and which are now count- 
ing heavily against us. It is often 
Said that we are the most wasteful 
people in the world, and our history 
throughout the century now nearing 
its end proves the accuracy of this 
statement. 

1. We allow our surface soils with 
their added manures and fertilizers 
to wash away year after year to an 
extent beyond estimate in money 
value, aggregutIng many millions. 

2. We carelessly and needlessly 
burn up our forests to the extent of 
mary millions of dollars every year. 
Careful estimates have shown that 
the annual loss from forest fires 
in North Carolina alone average con- 
siderably more than a million dollars 
every year. 

3. In North Carolina we have ex- 
pended of money, labor and timber 
in unnecessary fencing during the 
past half century considerably more 
than a million dollars per annum 
In other Southern States this un- 
necessary expense has doubtless beeh 
equally great. ! 

4, We allow our farm and cotton 
crops and fruits to be destroyed un- 
necessarily by insects; and our cat 
tle and poultry to die of preventable 
diseases to the value of several mil- 
lions each year. And our personal 
loss on account of sickness and time, 
medical fees, etc., from such pre- 
ventable diseases as malaria and ty- 
phoid fever aggregate far more than 
is usually supposed—a large part -of 
which loss can be easily avoided by 
the exercise of more care in pro- 





| roll upa vote for Barker and Donelly 
' which will place the party on the 
| highway to victory in the future. 


viding for ourselves good drinking 
water. 


} 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 6, 
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Home Circle. 


UNANSWERED. 





Th 


How long ago is it since we went Maying! 
Since she and I went Maying long ago! 
The years have left my forehead lined, I know, 
Have thinned my hair around my temples graying, 
The years will change us; yea, I hear them saying: 
“She, too, grows old: the face of rose and snow 
Has lost its freshness: in the hair’s dark glow 
Some strands of silver sadly, too, are straying. 
The form you knew, whose beauty so enspelled, 
Has lost the litheness of its loveliness : 
And all the gladness that her blue eyes held _ - 
Tears and the world have hardened with distress. 
True! true! I answer, oh, ye years that part! 
These things are changed, but is her heart?—her heart? 
— Madison Cawein, in Saturday Evening Post. 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER. 


A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault; 

The village all declared how much he knew— 
’Twas certain he could write, and cipher, too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e’en the story ran that he could gauge. 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, : 

For e’en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed is forgot. 
—Oliver Goldsmith. 








vw WINNING SUCCESS un 





I firmly believe that any young | work. Last year his practice brought 
man who is blessed with good health | him in over six thousand dollars, and 
and fails has but himself to blame | it is constantly increasing. He has 
for his failure. To-day he who would | begun to be a power in politics, has 
learn has opportunities atevery hand | represented his city in the State 
to gain a good education if he cares Assembly, and stands directly in line 
to give a little time to study. A! for Congress. ' 
man with a good education need! How did he do it? Hereis what 
never fail. If he does it is his own | he told me one day: ‘‘A man to get 
fault. The success or failure of any | up in the world must have an educa- 
man rests not upon the accident of | iton. Everything else being equal 
birth, the lucky opportunity, or by _ the educated man will distance his 
the pulling or shoving of powerful | fellow-man. I realized this, and set 
or influencial friends or relatives, | about it by doing reportorial work 
but simply and absolutely upon him- | at night and studying in the day- 
self. If a man awakens the spirit time. I entered a law school not 
within and can say to himself that | knowing where my tuition’ was com- 
he will not fail, then success will|ing from, let alone my board and 
surely be his. It may not come to} lodging, but I kept up my reporto- 
him in years, but it will be sure, | rial work to pay my way, and finally 
however slow. Right here it may / graduated. In the meantime I was 
be well to state that there are sev-| studying the Bible diligently and 
eral kinds of success, but that is al- | soon became convinced that I ought 
together another matter. The suc- to become a Christian. This I did, 
cess I mean is that for which most' and since then have faithfnlly tried 
men crave—that of wealth and pow-/| to live as one. After this it was not 
er. It has been my good fortune to | so hard. I have known what it is 
come in contact with a great many | to be hungry and cold, but through 
young men who have not failed, | it all I never fail to say to myself, ‘I 
and some, I regret to say, who have, | shall succeed.’ ”’ 
but I have yet to hear one of the But few of us are doing what we 
latter class accuse anybody but him- love to do, but this should not keep 
self for his lack of success. There | us from having our heart in our 
is one case which comes to my mind work. All things are not so arranged 
now that I would like to use to illus- | here that we are allowed to do just 
trate my point of view. | what we wish to. Ifit were so every- 


Eight years ago there was work- | 


body would eventually wear the garb 





















ing in one of the large factories in | of mediocrity, because there would 
New Haven, Connecticut, a young) be no striving for higher and better 
man twenty years of age. He had things, and men would rest, which 
been employed there for three yeurs , would result ina state of inaction, 
and was then earning wages of seven | #nd finally chaos. If man makes 
dollars a week. His education was | the best of himself, no matter where 
meagre, having left school when be may be placed, he is doing just 
thirteen years old, and the only what God has willed. 
tools he possessed with which he} If the young men of to-day would 
was to fashion a successful life were | be the successful men of to-morrow 
good health and a bulldog tenacity | they must first decide that they will 
of purpose. One day this young, succeed, put their trust in Him who 
man, who had an almost uncontroll- | fashions all success, and then, what- 
able temper, got into a disgraceful ever they do, do it well. 
altercation with an Italian fellow-| The goal is sure, but the making 
laborer, and the latter received a pot it is in their own hands.—John 
sound thrashing. The young man F. Bronson, in Saturday Evening 
was called before the official head of | Post. 
that great human bechive, who gave 
his pugnacious employee his walking | i ’ 
papers with this kindly and sterling | Advertising pays, as will be seen 
advice: “You have broken one of | by the following: A Kansas editor 
the rules of the company and must | recently gave notice that in case a 
leave our employ, und I desire to say | stolen chicken was not returned to a 
to you that you might just as well | certain place before his next issue, 
go now as any time, for you will | he would publish the name of the 
never make a success of yourself | thief. The place designed was a 
here or anywhere else.”’ | coop ina certain back yard. The 
Ep a eee ee | next day after the notice came out, 
his former employer kept ringing | oh chickens were found in said coop 
in hisear. Was it so, then, that he in the back yard. ; 
should never make a success of any-| A woman who had ignored a sub- 
thing? Going upa wharf which ran | pwena to appear as a witness ina 
out into the harbor, this young manj| case recently tried in Westmore- 
threw his dinner pail as far as he! lund, Kans., was brought before the 
could away from him and took a sol- court by the sheriff to answer for 
emn oath that henceforth he would | contempt. 
never fail, no matter what he under- ‘‘What reason, madam,” said the 
took todo. Seven years from that judge severely, ‘shave you for not 
time he walked into the office of the obeying the sammons of the court?” 
manager of the factory and made “T hain’t got none, Mr. Judge,” 
that astounded official a liberal offer she replied. ‘‘Only we have small- 
for the large soare of the stock in! pox down at our house, an’ I thought 
the concern. It was only eight years you might be kinder sorter preju- 
before when he threw away hisdinner | diced ag’in it.”’ Court was instantly 
pail, yet to-day this young man is a adjourned; and the judge, sheriff, 
lawyer of prominence in the large! and on-lookers stam 
city where he has taken up his life’s | outside. 


— —~t 


HOW IT PAID. 
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| QUEEN WILHELMINA TO WED. 
| 
| 
| 





The Progressive Farmer, eptember 4, 1900. 


The announcement that the young | 


|queen of Holland, Wilhelmina, has 


| chosen a husband is made this week, | 
j}and will be read with interest -by | 


| millions of people all the world over 


| life of youthful royalty. 
| after Queen Wilhelmina ascended 
| the throne a procession of candidates 


; for her hand passed before her in re- 





view, as it were, much as the de- 
| signing seekers after fair Portia’s 
| hand and fortune came to discover, 
\if they might, which box held the 
|coveted portrait. But the young 
queen could not see in any one of 
them the qualities she desired in a 
husband, although her wishes were 
very simple and her demands such 
as every sweet and pure woman 
should prefer. First, she wanted a 
man, who was every inch a man; 
second, she insisted that no man 
could become her husband whose 
life had been spent in riotous luxury ; 
and she turned every last one of them 
away. For royalty, feated and pam- 
pered, fed upon the delusion that 
they are not of the clay of common 
humanity, is not long away from the 
apron strings of home before the 
purity of youth has vanished. But 
in the youthful Prince Frederick 
Adolf of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
aged 18, and two years the junior of 
Wilhelmina, the latter has found her 
destiny, and it issaid that her choice 
reflects all credit upon her good 
Dutch commen sense—that he is in- 
telligent, manly, modest and fitted 
to be the life consort of a queen of 
Wilhelmina sweet womanliness.— 
Farmers’ Voice. 


ee 


THE UNPOPULAR GIRL. 

The girl who is all of I, I, I, who 
takes no interest in anybody else, 
who cures for nothing but the sound 
of her own voice. 

The girl who says unkind things 
of her friends and relatives in their 
absence, who is always telling tales 
and making mischief. 

The girl who looks down upon her 
mother, and snubs her brothers and 
sisters, and grumbles_ generally 
about her home. 

The girl who is rude and disagree- 
able to those whom she considers 
her inferiors, and who nevers shows 
any consderation for one poorer than 
herself. 

The girl who is so vain of her per- 
sonal apperance that she thinks 
everybody is looking an her, and 
cannot talk toa man for five minutes 
without fishing for a compliment.— 
McCall’s Magazine. 

See 


FIRST SCORE, 














‘‘Mary,’’ said Mr. Thomas when a 
silence, fraught with unpleasant 
meaning, had followed his first alter- 
cation with his young wife. ; 

‘*Yes?”’ said Mary, interrogatively. 

‘When aman and his wife have 
i|had a—a difference,’’ said Mr. 
Thomas, with a judicial air, ‘‘and 
each considers the other at fault, 
which of the two do you think 
{should make the first advance to- 
| ward reconciliation ?”’ 
| ‘The wiser of the two,’’ said Mrs. 
| Thomas,promptly, ‘‘and so, my dear, 
| Pl say at once that I am_ very 
|sorry.’’ 

It occurred to Mr. Thomas that it 
|/might have been as well for him to 
| have made the first advance, after 
jall, but he thoughtfully refrained 
| from saying so.—Collier’s Weekly. 











We should be careful to get out of 
|an experience only the wisdom that 
|is in it—and stop there—lest we be 
like the cat that sits down on a hot 
| Stove-lid. She will never sit down 
| on a hot stove-lid again—and that is 
| well; but also she will never sit 


peded for the | down on acold one any more.—Mark 


Twain. 


who admire the girl queen’s charac- | 
| ter and her insistence upon marrying | 
| & man unsmirched by the experiences 

| which so generally enter into the | 
Shortly | 
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| Our Social Chat. ABOUT BOOKS. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. * | 





DeaR AuNT JENNIE:—Books and 
AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of | their different characteristics have 
| he Progressive Farmer, we have some of the ; ies, Se Slack Y 
caer eee und piagreenres young ladies | of late become, of such importance as 
‘ r z n and some of the most entertain- ‘ eee ee : a 
ee winners among the older people of this and a subject for discussion - the Chat, 
| other States, the ee ee | that I do not consider it inappropri- 
|} from sixteen to more thon sixty. | ’ : sip 

YOU ARE REQI pote pes ny es of sending | ate to add a few observations of my 
isa letter on some subject of general - erest, 
and Ww riting thereafter as often as possible. { own. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. | 
If vou do not wish your real name to appear) 
in print, give name by which you wish to be | 
Known as a Chatterer, d 

TWO WEEKS OK MORE must, as a rule, | 
elapse between the time a letter is written and | 
the date of its publication, - 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 


force toward elevating or lowering a 


imaginative standpoint over the 


care of | 


AUNT JENNIE'S LETTER. | late some pet character in his fasci- 


nating immorality. Therefore, a 





Having so often talked of matters 
not of interest tothem I shall this 
week discuss some things affecting 
the affuirs of our young men. lalluring bad. He should learn to 
pass by the dime novel with its ob- 
scene covers and descriptions of the 
violent gayety of western life or the 
ribaldry of ‘‘rich’? New York. He 
should learn to spurn all the 
‘“cheeky”’ stuff depicting in its scur- 


Have you ever stopped to think 
how narrow the space on top of the 
ladder of fame and how erect, self- | 
possessed and unswervingly strong 
one must be, to stund every day be- 
fore the multitude in full blaze of | 


First then, books are a remarkable | 

: ; 

youthful mind,—elevating one to an | 
‘cares that infest the day,’’ or low- | 


ering with the vulgar strife to emu- | 


young reader should first learn to | 
distinguish the ideal good from the | 


were no books to hold the 
What a heritage we have! 
Student, still hunt those volumes - 
historian, still recount every deed of 
valor ; poet, still sing every victory . 
and let books bless our age more 
and more abundantly. 
ALVIN Horton, 
Yancey Co., N. C. 
—~—te et em 


A GREAT MAN GONE. 


sir gl ory : 





| The sudden death of ex-Senator 
| John J. Ingalls of Kansas is alre 
known throughout the country. 
In a eulogy pronounced npon Sen 
ator Beck, of Kentucky, Senator In 
galls used words which seem to 
| veal his own inner spirit. 


ady 


re. 
We muy 
' well quote it as the expression of an 
immortal aspiration and asa fittine 
memorial tribute to the departed 
statesman himself : 

“The right to live is, in human ce 
timation, the most sacred, the most 
inviolable, the most 


inalienable 


| the changes of years. 


the searching rays of public opinion? 
Few they are who obtain distinction 
and fewer still who retainit through 
It takes self- 
denial and hard work to gain a! 
position of wealth or greatness and | 
after you reach the goal it requires | 
sound judgment and plenty of brain | 
to hold that position worthily. Satan | 


rilous style the scenes of Paris or | The joy of living in sucha splendid 
the vice of London. He should learn | and luminous day as this is incon. 
to spurn all matter tending to fasten | ceivable. To exist is exultation. To 
in vile pursuits the hopes and | live forever is our sublimest hope. 


| promises of maturity. And perceiv- | To know, to love, to achieve, to tri 


ing thus his danger, he should learn | umph is rapture ; and yet we are all 
to search for that depicting the under Sentence of death. Without 
beautiful examples, the delights and | trial or opportunity for defence, with 
glories, of a moral life. |no knowledge of the accuser or the 





/and read of all men should be per- | ‘‘the Lady of the Lake” 


| 


has his especial agents watching for | And if he loves to linger iolbdieed the 
those who strive in this world and I; melodies of ages and to meditate 
have often thought that they, wily | upon the achievements of ancient 
fellows that they are, have some- | people, give him a key toScott, from 
times helped a fellow to appear a, Whose pages can still be heard the 
man in the eyes of his fellows in| minstrelsy of Scottish borders and 
order that his inevitable fall might | the din of the mountaineers as they 
cause them and theirs the more| Clash in battle or chase the stag. 
clee. | Waverley, as he leads over the crags 
is It is very important that we all | and mountain-chasms, will inspire ; 
walk uprightly in the light before | Ellen, as she sings doleful Jaye aie 
our fellowmen but how all-essential | ber absent lover,‘‘the noble Graeme, 

it is that he whose deeds are known | °T glides over the crystal waters as | 
and stands 


\ 


nature and cause of the accusation 
without being confronted with the 
witnesses against us, we have been 
summoned to the bar of life and 
condemned to death. There is no 
writ of error or review. There is 
neither exculpation nor appeal. The 
tender mother cries passionately for 
mercy for her first born, but there is 
no clemency. The craven felon 
prays for a moment in which to be 
aneled, but there is no reprieve. The 
soul helplessly beats its wings against 
the bars, shudders and disappears. 





petually erect. If he stoop or swerve | ‘guardian Naiad of the strand,”’ en- 
somebody is sure to perceive it and | huse ; and the brave Fitz-James, = 
tell some one else: and a thing re- | be faces with firm defiance Roderick’s 
. is ad loa * . ‘ - i 
peated once, grows, and each time it | ‘Clan- Alpine soldiers true, Basin 
is added to. Bye and bye it con-| fights to avenge ‘poor Blanche, - 
fronts him, having attaineda giant’s | the fleet ative, - he speeds with 
proportions. Only the grim deter-| te ‘Fiery Cross” over the e- 
mined men who recognize the prob-| tin-side, and calls Alpine’s sons to 
able harm to them and others by|#™™sS, and, sinking at last, ‘‘over 
yielding to the Dbehests of these | him streams his widow’s tears,’’ will 
g pehests : , 

agents, is enabled to continue great. | glorify and exalt to love! 

You are your own master and at Again, if he, a broad reader, 
the same time your own judge and though now hungry, is still thrilled 
you can either yield and be a| With a love for the beautiful and 
“nobody”’ or conquer and rise to| grand, give him Shakespeare, who 
eminence. will offer with pleasing voice the 

No man has a right to say ‘“‘I can’t fantastic plays of the gods, and 

oatt* ceilings pn ih dim aia’ extol to historic grace all the infinite 
= ames 0m rp dean tod thet | forces of being ; Milton, whose sweet 
right? Were you not created after | notes will beguile sorrow from the 
is likeness of the all-powerful heart; Tennyson, whose polish will 
Father who gave you being? Dia | *¥eeten life with the beauty of love 
os y ol 'and nature; or Longfellow, whose 

he not vouchsafe to you a hereafter : j 


i : 3 | gentleness of address will crowd the 
by endowing you with an immortal | ° : é 
soul? You are master of your des-| heart will mildness of thought and | 
‘ | feeling. Then will Hawthorne wield | 


teny. Do you realize this? Your), . : ; ; 
; : | his fairy wand, and Irving muse his | 
success or your failure depends upon | | 


; : reader to sleep on the summit of th 
you. Noone else is responsible for pon Ges bof the) 





‘ = | 
your conduct and no one else will be Catskills. 


‘Humanity itself is destined to ex- 
tinction. Sooner or later it is the 
instruction of science that the ener 


| gy of the earth will be expended, 


and it will become incapable of sup- 
porting life. A group of feeble and 
pallid survivors in some sheltered 
valley in the tropics will behold the 
sun sink below the horizon, and the 
pitiless stars glitter in the midnight 
sky. The last man will perish, and 
the sun will rise upon an earth with 
out an inhabitant. Its atmosphere, 
its seas, its life and heat will vanish, 
and the planet will be an idle cinder, 
uselessly spinning in its orbit. 

“Tf the only object of creation is 
destruction, if infinity is the thea- 
ter of an uninterrupted series of ir- 
reparable calamities, if the final 
cause of life is death, then time is an 
inexplicable tragedy, and eternity an 
illogical and indefensible catastro 
phe. 


‘*But no, Mr. President, this eulogy 
is for the quick and not for the 
dead. It is not an inconsolable la- 
mentation. It is a strain of triumph 


called on torender your final acccunt. 
Had you thought of that? 

Are you dealing justly with that 
ever-present other self or do you 
cheat him occasionally thinking to 
make recompense some other day? 
And have you not found that debt 
the hardest you have ever tried to 
pay? The world is watching you. 
You may not be aware of this but it 

is true nevertheless. No man lives 
| to himself. He is either an object to 
| admire or detest. There is no half 
way ground. You are, either a good 
man or a bad man in the eyes of 
those with whom you associate. 

You may think that I am wrong. 
I simply ask you to think of those 
whom you know. Think of them as 
individuals. Does not one bad habit 
|mar the otherwise perfect man? 
| Then how important it is that you 
take care not to form one bad habit. 
Habits are like a flock of sheep; let 
the bars down for one to enter and un- 
less you head the others off they will 
|follow in rapid succession. Keep 
| the bars up and none can enter. The 
| restlessness of unconquered will may 
| rise within your breast, but be calm, 
serene, resolute, ever self posessed, 
| for he who masters self is adjudged 
| capable of ruling others. 
|a picture be it ever so small always 

detracts from its beauty; and re- 
'member that your life’s picture is to 
| be painted by you. Be careful there- 


| fore to leave no blots. 
} 


| «And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art, 
| That readest this brief psalm, 

| As one by one thy hopes depart, 

| Be resolute and calm. 


! 

|**O fear not in a world like this,} 

___ And thou shalt know ere long— 

| Know how sublime a thing it is 

| To suffer and be strong.”’ 

| Alvin and I, feel a little lonely 
this week. Come in, and chat with us. 

Aunt JENNIE. 





A blot on | 


| It is an affimation to those who sur 
| vive, that as our departed associate. 
/contemplating at the close of his 
i life the monument of good deeds he 
has erected, might exclaim with the 
Roman poet, ‘Non omnis moriar.’ So, 


ings of centuries grown old before 
our age! What an intermingling of 
|attainments, what astounding elo- 
|quence, firing from the halls of 
| majestic ae and echoing down to | turning to the silent and unknown 
| iy ‘4 4 2 r 4 Cre ‘a 
[with the lofty sentiment of Greace's | 28Ut*: he could reply with just and 
|noblest? Do you not feel, after | “aeoye ecomtdence Rpan ates 
impressive and momentous assur- 


| these i | 
| these harmonies have echoed through | She Gwen Galicened dn ths bomen 
| your imagination, that the Stately | pace, ‘lio Gheb teslieeeth ix Mo. 


ee 2 ow } 
| volumes of lore are means whereby ; though he were dead, yet shall he 
live ; and whosoever liveth and be- 


|we live in unstinted halo with 

it i s? ‘ : ‘ 98 
the ancient lieveth in Me shall never die. 

lt + ee 


| Aye, ’tis a glory to live in reach of 
Society is reinforced from the bot- 


{these treasures of ever-speaking 
learning, for ‘tis true— tom and not from the top. Families 
die out, fortunes are dispersed, the 
|recruits come from the farm, the 
‘forge and the workshop and not 
| from the club and the palace. Those 
| Yes, a ‘calm-belt’’ indeed ; for | who will control the destinies of the 
| there all is contentment. There a | twentieth century are now boys 
| righteous knowledge ever confronts | wearing homespun and _ hand-me- 
| deception, staying every error, and | downs, and not the gilded youth 
| there an  ever-enduring comfort | clad in purple and fine linen and far 
, Whispers joy to the sorrowful sou! | ing sumptuously every day at Sher 
|and hope to the wearied 


heart. | ry’s or Delmonico’s. This isthe poor 
| There is found a heaven of pleasure | man’s chance. It is open to all com- 


| for all who seek. Every breeze ;ers. It is not a matter of law or 
whispers its poetry ; every rill laughs | statute or politics.—John J. Ingalls. 
out its gleeful song tuned to the lute | 
} P . . j 
of Apollo; every chirping insect, or 


| 
! 
| Now, listen to the melodious blend- 
| 


| ‘*That books hoist our interests up 
To a full breeze of thinking, which 

| Doth watt our hopes and aims off 

| To the calm-belt of knowledge.”’ 








—~te  o e 


DRESSING THE SCHOOL GIRL. 
| bird, or noisy squirrel, tells tales of 


| joys in its home, and ail the great | 
| solitude. |and a few blouses of duck or flannel 
Look around, gentle reader,| of a pretty color. By changing the 
|through the mists that centuries | blouse each week she may look as 
| wear, and reflect over the scenes.| nice and pretty as anyone could 
| Hear the heroes vaunt, and see the| wish. She should have a warm 
{maidens shrink! See the wines cloak reaching to the bottom of her 
| sparkle, and the dancers whirl! See | skirt and a nice warm hood. This is 
| the musicians play, and the lovers | indispensable for covering her head 
| whisper ! See the battle-fields flow in and prevents many colds, and ear- 
blood, and kingdoms rise and fall! jache also. Her shoes should not be 
| See these and more roll through | too heavy, for lighter ones often last 
| years and decades until the present | longer. These, with rubbers, will 
jis open. And think, reader, how | keep her feet warm and dry.—Mrs. 
¢hese would pass and vanish, if there | M. E. F., Guilford Co., N. C. 





Make her a skirt of thick material 
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children’ Ss ; Column. 


EXTREMES. 
—— | 
4 little | girl not long ago, 
When the ground was chill and white | 
with snow, 

Put on: | 
*shanter on her head, 
and a pair of mittens red, 

und her chin and throat, 
toes a big, long 





| 


A tam- -O 
Amt aff, | oe 
jier TC 
oe poe n to her 
COL tb 5 
Por the snow blew here and the snow 
"blew there, 
1 into her face and into her hair ; 
she little girl beneath the cap, 
ithe muffler, mittens, muff, and 
“wrap, 
;. «] dress like this in a big snow- 


orm, 








Fi hen it is cold I want to be 
L ad rm wo? 
But now 
- same little girl on a summer 
danuv, 
when the flowers bloom and the! 
ds are gay, 
Puts on: 
, short white dress with little blue 
hows, 


i her fair pink cheeks like the 
air pink rose, 
her curls are tucked on her 
head with care, 
And her dimpled arms and her neck 
are bare ; 
the daisies nod in her daisy 
chain, 
And the roses droop for the want. of 
rain ; 
this 
bows, 
And twinkling eyes where the laugh- | 
ter grows, | 
Says: “I dress like this, and a fan I 
“hold, 
jor when it is warm I want to be | 
cold!” | 
—Montrose J. Moses, in September 
St. Nicholas. 
ee oe 


THE EXTRA LESSON. 


oor 


And 


little 


But girl with the ribbon 


Recitations were finished early in | 
Miss Whitney’s room, and she told 
children that they would have 
twenty minutes of ‘‘dont’sand do’s.”’ 

“You know, children,’’ she began, 
‘the school-room is our little world 
ind we are all citizens. Tell me, 
Mary, one thing that good \citizens 
f do.”’ 


the 


Maury spoke with feeling as she re- | 
“Miss Whitney, they don’t 
rub the girls’ faces with snow.”’ 

‘And,’ put in Harriet, ‘they 
ion't rush to the dressing-room so 
fast after school that they push down 
smaller children 

Jeanette's hand was up, and she | 
added : ‘They don’t snatch the first | 
rubbers or mittens they see, no mat- 
ter to whom they belong.”’ 

“I know,’’ said Ernestine, ‘‘that 
polite children don’t take the biggest 
piece if they are invited to share some 
one’s luncheon at recess:”’ 

“Very good,’’ said Miss Whitney. 
‘I would like to add that loyal | 
scholars don’t stay on the play- | 
ground till the last minute; they | 
come in and hang up their wraps as | 
son as the first bell rings. And} 
certainly kind children, in school or | 
out, don’t make fun of any pecular- | 
\ty about another child, or criticise 
iny dress not as good as their own. 
Now for the do’s!” 

Fred spoke up: 


plied : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“Tf there are visit- 
rs we place chairs for them and we | 
do try never to pass in front of | 
them; if absolutely necessary we | 
sty, ‘Please excuse me.’”’ | 

“I think,” put in Arthur, “that. 
3 0d school citizens keep their books 
‘ean and their desks free from 
marks,”’ 

Morris had a ‘‘do”’ ready. ‘‘They 
‘ehave just as well when the teacher 
‘Sout of the room as when she is 
With them, that’s honor.’ 

Miss W hitney now remarked: ‘I | 
hoped that some one would say that 
wr model citizen stands straight 
“hen he recites, instead of leaning 
‘sdinst the desk; and he does not 
put his hands into his pockets.” 

She finished with one of her sweet 
‘miles: ‘Please remember that the 
teacher is here to help you and not 
‘a police-officer ; and for the sake 
your school be sure to tell the 
‘Xact truth about anything that is 


Nana 
ne in the schoolroom or on the 
playground.” 





of 


When the children were dismissed, 
Edward said: “OQ Miss Whitney, 
tobody said, ‘Don’t chew gum !’ 

“No,” said Miss Whitney, quickly, 
that, like eating with the knife, is 
hecessary to mention to well- 

‘hildren,’ 

Arthur Emerson told his father all 
‘bout the « ‘extra lesson.’ 
se hat’s sensible !”’ exclaimed Mr. 

Tson. “Live up to that lesson 
oe it will do you more good than a! 

*ek’s arithmetic.’’—Prescott Bailey | 

ul, in Youth’s s Companion. 


OW er 
r hat is an apple- core?” asked | 
— Brow 


n. Roy’s little hand shook. | 
What is it, Roy?”’ “A core is what | 


af 
cllow gives away, Miss Brown.’’— | 
Xchange, 


hot 
dred 


| Republic. 
|miles from Chicago, 


turned his face 


| night, 


| rich. 


remember 
| days of special audiences with God. 


| as the prophet did, 


Christian Life Column. | 


BECAUSE THOU KNOWEST. 


Because thou knowest, O dear Lord, 
because thou knowest well 

The secret troubles of our hearts, 
those thoughts we cannot tell 

E’en to our friends, however dear 
and pitying they may be— 

Because thou knowest all my Lord, 
our comfort lies in thee. 

| At thy dear feet our griefs are pour'd, 
on thee our burdens laid ; 

In thee we find the sunshine, though 
our way lies deep in shade ; 


From thine all- searching sight, O 
Christ, we would not try to 
hide 

Those secrets which from friends 
around are hidden ‘neath our 
pride. 


Ah, no! but as a grieving child leans 
on its mother’s knee, 

We put our trembling hands in thine, 
and tell our griefs to thee, 

Because thou knowest, gracious One, 
the reason of them all, 

Because thine aid alone can lift and 
cheer us when we fall. 

O loving Lord, who madest us, and 
who so long ago 

Dwelt with thy children here on 
earth, learned human joy and 
woe, 

Bend down, and put thine arms about 
thy children as they pray, 

Because thou knowest all their heart, 
their need of thee each day ; 


And whatsoe’er our trials be, though 


they be great or small, 
“K’enasa mother comforteth,’’ 
thou, who knowest all. 
—Mary D. Brine, in Christian En- 
deavor World. 


wilt 


—~t - + 


WELL MEANT, BUT TOO LATE. 
A pathetic story, true or well-in- 
vented, comes from the St. Louis 


boarded a railway train: a thin man, 
with a sensitive mouth 
cealed by aniron-gray beard, dressed 
in what were evidently his most un- 
comfortable Sunday clothes. He 
slid softly into a seat beside a grave 
Stranger. 

times the old man 
toward the flying 
landscape. The stranger was struck 
with the troubled expression, and 
glanced wisfully at his companion. 
The latter spoke at last witha pa- 
thetic huskiness in his voice: 

“Tam going to the city for the! 
second time in my life,’’ he said, half- 
startled at his own words. 

“Yes?” 

“Thirty years ago come July L 
went there for a wedding suit, and | 
Iam going back to-day fora coffin 
and a shroud for the little woman 
who married me. 


Two or three 


You don't know what it is, mis- 


ter,’’ he continued, ‘‘to live and 
| work ’longside a woman for thirty 


years, day in and day out, to find 
her always patient and willing and 
working—and then leave her lying 
dead and cold with her worn-out 
hands crossed on her breast. It was 
just a little after the turn of the 
and nobody but me was 
watching, when Margaret kinder 


| woke up. 
' 


‘David,’ says she, ‘it’s restful— 
so restful, and I am so tired.’ 
so she went to sleep again and didn’t 
wake up this side of heaven. 

‘You know, stranger, these words 
of hers have set me to thinking. 


Poor, tired soul, I never knew how | 
|much she 


needed rest. We never 
thought of it while we were skimp- 
ing and saving, 
something for the children. 

“She never had any pleasure, she 
never took any holidays or visited 
the other women. She raised the | 


children and fed the pigs and milked | 


the cows and churned and cooked 
for the harvest hands. I 
knew or thought how she did it all 
with those poor crossed hands of 
hers. 

“Some folks say it won’t do any 
good, mister, but I am 
that she is put away in something 
We wasn’t skimping and sav- 
ing for thirty years for this, but I’m 
roing to have the best that money 
buy. She’s earned it, God 
knows.’ 


ean 


ee 

O Lord, revive thy work in the | 
midst of the years, in the midst of | 
the years make it known; in wrath 
mercy. There are no 


What are our turning points and an- 


| niversaries to him whose years are 


To him we must cry, 
O, Lord, in the 
midst of the years remember mercy. 
| It is well that ‘the fixed days of our 
| human reckoning recall to our hu- 
man thoughts the passing opportu- 
| nity, but God is always ready to wel- 
come our return. Our Father never 
‘denies attention to our cry.—Con- 


without end! 


| gregationalist. 


At a little station fifty | 
an old farmer | 


half-con- | 


And | 


trying to lay up| 


never | 


going to see | 


| Miscellaneous. 


‘THE FREE SCHOOLS IN LIGHT OF THE |and right upon this at least $200,000 | 


| AMENDMENT. 





The one promise most ready upon 

| the lips of the advocates of the re- | 

cently ratified amendment, 

pledge by the people most anxiously | 

exacted of the men and the party 
that proposed it, is this, that— 

No white man shall ever be dis- 
franchised by the amendment. 


| 


| 


| 


the one | 


Nothing is more certain than this— | 


Ifa boy now twelve years of age 
or 
1908 or afterwards, and is unable to 
read and write intelligently, 
surely be deprived of the right to 
vote, without regard to race. 


he will | points, namely, first, at the head—in | 


We make these statements em- | 
phatic. They are true. They are 
exceedingly important. They pre- 


sent the matter of most importance 
to the North Carolina people during 
the next ten years. 

We believe the men and the party 
that made this pledge intend to keep 
it. To them we have this to say: If 
they do intend to keep it, let them 
know now that they have a 
task; it is no easy 
shall directly show. 

We believe that the people of North 
Carolina in all parties intend that 
this pledge shall be kept. To them 
we have just this to declare: If 
they do so intend, they 
quick to act, zealous in season and 
out of season, unceasing in their 
/calls for improvement of our free 
| School system, relentless in their re- 
pudiation of men who refuse to hear 
them. 

Hight years from today a white 
|/man twenty-one years of age turned 


large 
matter, as we 


sovereignty, will be an impeachment 
of us all, from which we cannot be 
delivered. 

It was predicted by opponents of 
| the amendment that there would be 
;not only one such man, but many. 

We were as aware ten weeks ago of 
what we have been writing as we 
are now. We did not believe this 
| prediction and we do not now be- 
| lieve it, because we believe the party 
| that proposed the amendment knows 
well that any white boy in our back- 
| woods who rises to manhood in 1908 | 
jor afterwards and cannot read and | 
| wette——te he the humblest child of 


| the lowliest hovel—will be strong in | 


his sovereignty lost, mighty as a 
million voices, to condemn that 


| the day ; 


| gently watched by the people ; 
must be) 


‘ers and editors and farmers and phy- 
| Sicians and lawyers and all good men 


away from the polls, cut off from his | 


thie necessity of better schools and | L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture. 1.25 | 

the obligation of parents to educate | 4\1, Roots A. B.C. of Bee Culture. . 125| the times, subscribe for % 
their children, wherever they go Se nry Stewart’s The Domestic Shee OD... ia 

continually. And they ought to be- | Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers.. 1.00 | 

gin now.—Biblical Recorder. | Practical Agriculture. 80 | ... THE STATE... 


| Red Springs; 


{ 


| Flow, 


| 


| 


| party to oblivion, being himself a | 


| living proclamation of the shameful 
| breaking of its faith. We believe, 


| too, that the people without regard | Pepeonie 
| Mecarthy, 


‘to parties are determined that our 
| free school system shall be so greatly 


and so quickly improved and our | 


methods so revised that no white 


child shall raise illiterate to his ma- | 


jority from now on. (We say white 
child ; but we desire it to be under- 
stood that we advocate a division of 
the school funds on the present plan 
—population, and not race; and we 
t insert this here that we muy not be 
understand otherwise.) 
Such is the pledge; 

| condition ; 


such is the 
such is the mind of the 


| people. Now for the situation. Now 
|to the task. Nota moment is to be | 
st. 


| lo 
| We have 630,000 children of school 
lage in North Carolina. We have 
| 400,000 enrolled—230,000 to be a 
|counted for. 

| private schools and 70,000 as having 
learned to read and write, we have 
| 100,000 yet to be accounted for. In 
| view of this,— 

It isno exaggeration to say that 
there are thousands of children of 
school age in North Carolina who 
| have never been to school, who can- 
| not read and write, and who are not 
| reached by the present system ; and 
that many of these are white boys 
and will reach manhood after 1908. 

Men and women of North Carolina, 
politicians and preachers, 
and editors, 


farmers and workers, 





We have a great task at hand. 

| Our present school system 
| been at work three-score years. 
'all we have a larger proportion of 
| illiterate population than any State 
in the Union. Our 
thirty-five in a hundred. 
then,— 

That our present system must be 
speedily improved, 
vears it has fallen short by far of do- 
ing what now must be done in eight 
years. 

We propose to briefly indicate along | 


has 


It is clear 


proceed : 


I. We must magnificently rein- 
force the finances of the system. 





| 


| 


C- | 


Counting 60,000 as in | 


| J. 


teachers | 
citizens all with a pledge to keep be- | 
fore God and men, this is the truth!) 


Aiter 


percentage is | 
| N, 


since after sixty | y 


what lines this improvement must! x ¢ 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


| 
want of money. The tax of 18 cents | 


ought to be increased to 20 or 22; | 
|in cash from the treasury ought to | 
be appropriated. Of this 
amount $100,000 ought to be ex- 
| pended under the direction of the | 
| State Board of Examiners or the 
State Board of Education where it 
will do the most good. The balance 
ought to be added pro rata to the 
school funds of the several counties. | 
This is the citadel of the situation. 
If we can get sufficient funds, the | 


|schools will be maintained and the | 
less becomes of age in the year | 


children reached. 
II. We must strengthen the sys- 
tem. More power is needed at two 


the State Superintendent’s offlee— 
secondly, in the County Superin- 
tendents’ offices. You cannot run 


anything without a head. 
speak and act with authority are 
needed. We must pay our County | 
Superintendents more and we must 
get first-rate men, and they must 
have authority. They must have 
power to get rid of ordinary teach- 
ers and to get abler ones. Supern- | 
tendents and teachers must go out 
into the highways and hedges and 
compel the children to come. They 
can do the best work ; they can save 
and all will be lost if they 
are not efficient. 

Ill. For this very reason we must | 
divorce the system as far as possible | 
from politics. County boards or | 
township committees or State boards | 


Men who 


latter | 


or General Assemblies must be dili- | 


and | 


whenever they are about to sacrifice | 


the schools to party interest, protest 
must be promptly made. The one 
thing to do is to bend everything to- 
ward making the very best possible 
system as soon as we can. 

In conclusion, preachers and teach- 


and all good women ought to preach 


—<t eo so > 


AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





Members North Carolina State Board of Ag- 
riculture. 

John S. Cunningham, Chairman, Cunning- | 
ham, N.C.; M. B. Pitt, Old Sparta; G. F. 
ton, Biltmore; C. McArtan, Lillington; J. 
Grimes, Grimesland; R. H. Jones, Raleigh; 
W. ©. Sprinkle, Marshall; A. IT. MeCallum, 
Howard Browning, Littleton: 
Machpelah; J. D. Maultsby, 
gailey, Raleigh; J.C. L, Har- 
G. Waugh, Dobson; H. FE. King, 
Barnard, Franklin; J. R. Joyce, 
B. Coffield, Everetts; Geo FE. 
Monroe; W. R. Capehart, Avoca; S. F. 
Shore; J. A. Stevens, Goldsboro; J.C. 
Boone; J.C. Bunch, Oak Ridge. 

OFFICERS. 


W. A. Graham, 
Whiteville; J.W. 
ris, Raleigh; L. 
Raleigh; N. L. 
| Reidsville; J. 


Shore, 
Ray, 


Commissioncr—s, L. Patterson. 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 

Assistant, in Charge of 
Thompson, 


' 
Immigration—J. W. 
State Veterinarian—Cooper Curtis. 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 

Acting Entomologist and Botanist—Gerald 
Postotlice 
N.C, 


address of all officers, Raleigh, 


N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 
ecoln Co., N.C. 
Vice-President—J. T. Paschal, Pittsboro, 


Chatham Co,, N.C. 
Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N.C. 
Lecturer—J, C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland Co., 
Co., N.C. A 
Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno,. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 
Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, 
tuck Co., N.C, 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. 
ford Co., N.C., 
ant-at-Arms—R. H 
fort Co., N.C. 
Trustee Business Agency Fund 
ham, Machpelah, N, ¢ 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
J, W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. ¢ 
W. 8h. Fleming, Ridgeway, N.C. 
John Graham, Warrenton, N.C, 
Dr. J. EK. Person, Pikeville, N.C. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


Moyock, Curri- 


Lane, Greensboro, Guli- 


Serge . Lane, Aurora, Beau- 


W. A. Gra- 


National Live Stock Association. 

No organization in this State. North Caro- 
lina Member of National ¢ er —Frank E, 
Emery, West Raleigh, N. 





North Carolina State Dairymen’s Association. 
President—G. F. Weston, Biltmore, N.C. 
Vice-President—C. IK. Seymore. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C, W. Gold, 

W..C, 

Board of Directors—W. 

well, F. E. Emery, T. B. 

L. Knight. 


Wilson, 


FE. Dulin, 
grown, C, 


T. P. Bras- 
(,. Moore, 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
President—J. Bryan Grimes, Grimesland, 
N.C. 
Secretary—T. 
Treasurer—W 


B. Parker, Hillsboro, N.C. 
. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ 
President—W. A. 
Secretary—Jno. P, 


Association. 
Graham, Machpelah, N.C, 
Allison, Concord, N.C. 





N. C. State Horticultural Society. 
President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, N.C. 
Secretary—T. L. Brown, Greensboro, N.C. 


Treasurer—C, B. Edwards, Raleigh, N.C. 





N.C. Swine Breeders’ Association. 
President—J. M. Johnson, West Raleigh, | 
Cc, 
Vice-President—C. C. Moore, Charlotte 
Secretary—Frank E. Emery, West 

G. 


,N. 





N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Director—George T. Winston, 
N.C, 

Agriculturist—Benj. Irby, West Raleigh, 


Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West ee 


Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M. John- 
son, West Raleigh, N. C 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 
S$. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo. T. | 


The schools have ever suffered for winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona. | 
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| 
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| 
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Raleigh, | 


West Raleigh, | 
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mee advertising, and claims of 
ell rival manufacturers, it can 
cous } be plainly seen that Pure White 
ae) New York ead is claimed to be the base or 
ni principal pigment of all the Paints 
SERN ) ‘ ofa ee 
oman 5“ | Or mixtures of Zinc, Whiting and 
COLLIER 5 . 
ma 2 _. | Barytes which are represented to 
REDSEAL (~~ % ‘ 
sovrsans ) be better (?) than White Lead. 
JOUN T. shad actrees at '; u 
MORLEY my aiiony os ee pews ong tog on i Pane Wales ry a3 
— sn th FREE wae. Soughaee piving i ialreatton: gad shen Bef 
CORNELL ‘¥ ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam's Exe Pee 
CENTUCEY Buffalo. perience With Paints "’ forwarded upon application. ' 1 
Louisville. pis 
National Lead Co., z00 | Villiam Street, New York. ‘3 


THE STATE. 


The Leading Paper of South Carolina, 


| PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, S. C. 


BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 


SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine | t DAILY AND SEMI-WEEKLY. 
the resultsof the very latestand | 

best science with the best skill | 

of practicalfarm work and man- | 
agement. Each one is written | 
by a specialist who has attained | 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and | 
throughly scietific and reliable. | 
Every farmer who strives to | 
keep abreast.of the times should | overSouth Carolina. 
read them. 


The Semi-Weekly State, issued 
Tuesday and Friday contains the 


latest telegraphic news from all 


- oe. 
ry 


If you want to keep up with 


Any of theabove valuable books | write for Sample Cop 
will besent postpaid upon receipt | een ee ee PY: 
of price. Address: 


Address 


THE STATE COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA,S. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C. 
dealer's price when you buy from 


C i 
g = Money returned and freight 
aid both ways if you are not 


satisfied with your purchase. Write ae the catalogue—it’s free. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 








With the help of our catalogue. It offers a wider choice of 
Vehicles, harness, robes, blankets and horse accessories 
than dealers carry in stock, at prices lower than any dealer 
can quote. We are carriage and 
harness makers on a big scale, with 
every facility for turning out the 
best work at the least cost. 


You Save the Difference 
between the maker’s and the 
















No. 2016 Carriage. Price $98.00, 











~ THE BUSINESS AGENCY GAN SUPPLY 


Fertilizers, Farming Utensils, Plows and Castings, Hardware, 
Buggies, Wagons, Harness, Wagon Scales, Farm Bells, Cook 
Stoves, Feed Cutters, Hurrows, Hay Presses, Corn Shellers, 
Heavy and fancy Groceries, Furniture, Sewing Machines, 
Washing Machines, Pianos, Organs, Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing, Guns, Powder, Shot, Loaded 
Shells, etc., etc., ete. Write for prices on anything you want. 
Allorders filled at prices ruling on the day the order is received. 
Send for 1900 Catalogue of Buggies and Harness just out, 
T, B. PARKER, STATE BUSINESS AGENT, 


HILLSBORO, N, C, 





Lo Tow BVasae LAUGH? 
If So, You Can’t Affurd to Ba Without 


Samantha at Saratoga, 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 
One of the Funniest Books Ever Written. 


aeeeltesidhaneetaiaa She takes off Follies, Flirta. 

y = tions, Low Necked Dress- 

i i Re | : ing, Dudes, Pug Dogs, 
eee Toboggan, Etc. 
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OPINIONS: OF: NOTED: CRITICS: 
‘*Exceedingly amusing.”’ 

Rose E. Cleveland. ‘Delicious 
Humor.’’—Will Carleton. ‘So 
excruciatingly funny, we had 

to sit back and laugh until the 
tears came.’’—Witness. ‘Bit- 
terest satire, coated with the 
sweetest of exhilarating fun,”’ 
—Bishop Newman. 
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$10,000 CASH 
was paid for the copyright of 
this work, and until recently it 
was sold at $2.50, but lately to 
put it within the reach of 
everybody, it has been pub- 
lished in somewhat cheaper 
form. It is printed from new 
type, and on fine paper 


NOTHING VULGAR OR UNCLEAN———o 
o———JUST PURE HEARTY FUN. 
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This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
| copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
/illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 
heavy, tough paper binding. 

We are prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip- 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work, and The Progressive Far- 
mer one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order’at once. 


Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 











The Progressive Farmer, September 4, 1°00, 
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| DO NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS BUY | were practically the same and of 
FERTILIZERS FOR BRAND NAME OR | equal value as fertilizers. They were 

FOR VALUE OF INGREDIENTS? * é 
|of equal value unless some of the 


| manufacturers used poorer grades of 
| materialsin making them than others 


gate an annual loss of many millions | ers of Agriculture, Raleigh, N.C., August | bans - — the farmer had no 
in each State. 30, 1900. poke dieddurret : 
6. The use ot our poor public roads; Attendance on Farmers’ Institutes | fore have paid the sume price for all 
costs us in North Carolina about) and conversations with fertilizer 
$8,000,000 more each year than it | agents and farmers have shown us 
would cost if these roads were good | that some farmers—we don’t know 
‘how large the number may be—de- 
‘cide on the fertilizer they will pur- 
| Chase for a particular crop or for all 
lerops, by the name of the brand 
000,000 per annum. | rather than by what the fertilizer 
That this is a problem of vital im-;| actually contains. Ifit is called a 
portance every one admits. As ‘“‘Special’’ for ectton, corn or tobacco ; 
stated above, the use of our bad | it is purchased and used for the crop | the same pile. 
roads as compared with the use of | without investigating as to whether | It was with this in view and to 
good roads costs the people of the ‘or not it contains such quantities | make clear the following two points | 
Southern States to an extent which|and proportions of nitrogen (am- | that this article was written : ; 
may be considered as equivalent to; monia), phosphoric acid, and potash | sie That fertilizers are valuable be- 
a tax—call it amud tax, a sand tax, | as will justify its claim to the name | C’USe of the nitrogen (ammonia), 
or a hill tax, if you like—of not less | of a specific fertilizer for the par- | phosphoric acid, and potash they 
than $5.00 per capita for every man, | ticular crop in question. | pene and sip ial be bought on 
woman and child living in these | It is well to bear in mind that fer- basis of guaraniéee or actual composi- 
States. And yet this tax so enor- | tilizersare used for the sake of the tion as shown by analysis, and with- 
mous has no compensating benefits. nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash | - regard to brand name. 
We must realize, further, that in ad- | they contain and the prices paid for | 2. That fertilizers having equal 
dition these bad roads exercise a them should be governed entirely by | amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric 
blighting influence on the life and | the amounts of these constituents | nee — soe a of equal — 
happiness of the people in every | and regardless of the brand names ®S fer ——, unless a | 
agricultural community. by which they may be sold on the | better grades of materials than | 
In the first place, our people have | market. It will be a most fortunate | others. 
always been accustomed to bad | day for the farmer when he forms an | 
roads. The majority of them have | idea, based on -observations and ex- | 
never seen a really good road, conse- | periments performed by himself and | ps ; i 
quently public opinion is unfavorable | by institutions established for the | August 23, ne ete zene 
to any change which involves the purpose, as to what are the best pro- nomination for the E none ’ = | 
levy of a tax. They plead poverty | portions of nitrogen, phosphoric much more comprehensive than his | 
without realizing the fact that while | acid and potash to be supplied in the Indianapolis speech, and dealt quite | 
building good roads is expensive fertilizers for his different crops and fully with the prtackpes issues enun- 
work, the expense of doing without | soils, and also what aré the best pay- | Ciated by the Kansas City platform. 
them is still greater. They claim | ing quantities to use. He made no attempt to ignore the 
that they are too poor to build good | A good number of our farmers silver question, though he —" 
roads, not realizing that in truth have already pretty well established that he Subordinate to the oo 
they are too poor to do without | ideas on these points and they buy | mount _ of ar teriongoane> 7 = | 
them. | fertilizers, or else purchase the ma- | CCOnOMIC — question, he beri | 
In many ‘regions, there is an ab- | terials and mix their fertilizers, so | ee oe importance with a ques- 
sence of suitableZmaterials for build- | as to get percentages of the three | tion which concerns the principle 
ing the best roads, and in all of our | valuable fertilizer constituents they and structure of government. Sys- 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 3.] 
5. The money, time and 
our | 


> ever ear in ; 
thrown away ne Aa : in crops on | Address by Dr. B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist, 
efforts to cultivate certa | N. C. Department of Agriculture, Before 


lands not suited to them will aggre-| ¢otton States Association of Commission- 





labor | 





|gardiess of their being called 
| Specials’? for certain crops, yet 
| we have been given to understand 
| that generally where goods of this 


| kind are recommended for special 


ones. 

In the thirteen Southern States 
taken as a whole, this annual loss 
will aggregate not less than $100, 


fertilizer sold for general purposes, 
when both were likely taken from 


—~—p@e ee | 


MR. BRYAN TO THE POPULISTS. 





Mr. Bryan’s speech in Topeka cn 


He should there- | 


| of these 83 brands of 8-2-2 goods, re- | 


| crops they sell for fifty cents to one | 
‘dollar per ton more than the same | 


| standing, with dues paid up, will un- 


{ hall well filled with that class of the 


jglance we saw quite a number of 


| 


| 
For the free discussion, in a non-partisan spirit, 
| of political questions, current events, Alliance 


| matters, etc., ete., this department is set apart. | 


| 
| ; | 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE STATE ALLI-}$ | 
ANCE. 


| 


| Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
| We attended the annual assembly | 
| of the North Carolina State Farmers’ | 
| Alliance at Hillsboro, on the 14th | 
‘and 15th of August. And as we see | 
| things a little different from the re- 
| nadine of mankind, we will give 
‘alittle sketch of things as we saw 
them. We left home at 5a. m.|! 
isharp, Wednesday, without break. | 
'fast; arrived at Hillsboro at 9:05 a. | 
i'm. We swallowed cinders and dust | 
'enough en route, by taking a few 
draughts of ice water, to answer the | 
purpose of breakfast. We were met 
at the depot by Mr. Frank Parker, | 
the good-looking son of our S. B. A., | 
and conveyed to Headquarters and | 
found the State Alliance in session. | 
After rubbing off what dust and | 
cinders we did not care to swallow, | 
and thinking up the _ pass-word, 
which is Rashiyuar, we wended our 


way up stairs and past the doorkeeper | end you pay more than you would to | 


and into the hall. 
regulations of the Order has been 
violated in writing the word, as none 
but Alliancemen in good and regular 


Hope no rules or | 


derstand its meaning. We found the 





people who create the wealth of the | 
State, who feed the State in time of 
peace and furnish the men who bare | 
their breasts to the enemies of the | 
nation in time of war—the farmers, | 
the tillers of the soil. Ata glance | 
over the hall we saw many familiar | 
faces, old stand-bys. - At a second | 


new faces—men we had never seen 
ata State Alliance. We dotted that 
down asa healthy sign. Wecounted 
and found that about 100 delegates, 
officers and visitors were present. 


Correspondence. | 


|A “String” 


States there isa sad lack of trained | have found best suited to their crops 
road builders. and pay no attention to the name of | 

In order to overcome these diffi-| the fertilizer. It is not a question | 
culties, we must] first educate the 
people, throuh the press, through 
public addresses, through published 
reports and by the, building here and 
there of short pieces of sample roads. 





| with them, what is the brand name | 
of your fertilizer, but what are the | 
percentages of nitrogen, phosphoric | 
acid and potash in it? The-e three | 
are all they are after and they donot | 
The people must be shown that good | care to pay for anything else—nct | 
roads are necessary, that they pay ; CVo2 # name, 
and that they are possible, evenin| Every farmer should buy fertili-_ 
comparatively poor communities. | 26TS On this basis, and we hope it 
The good roads movement must be will not be long before all users of 
pushed by the intelligent men and | fertilizers will purchase them, not | 
women in every community. We | by the name by which theyare known | 
must secure the co-operation of the | and sold on the market, but after 
farmer’s clubs, of boards of trade, seeing the amounts of nitrogen, 
schools, churches, railroads, and all phosphoric acid and potash they con- 
such organized forces. tain and considering whether or not 

Everybody now admits that the these are the fertilizers needed for 
old road system is afailure. The cotton, corn, or tobacco. 
experiences of all civilized nonin Tt will also be a step in advance 
has demonstrated this fact; and has when 
demonstrated further the fact that | 8000S So as to show what they act- 
the only satisfactory way to build | ually contain and seil on this basis 
roads is to raise money for that pur- | only, and call fertilizers -‘specials”’ 
pose by some sytem of taxation. But | for particular crops only when there 
we cannot change abruptly from one | is good ground for the name. Per- 
system to the other. We must start | haps most of our manufacturers are 
with a small tax sometimes supple- | Conscientious on this point now and 
mented by private subscription. have only called their fertilizers 

By degrees the people (1) willcome | “Specials” after obtaining sufficient 
to understand the money value of | experimental evidence to justify 
good roads; (2) they will see that | them in giving the name. We are 
the money raised by taxation for ; aware that there is great need of ex- 
roads is not only a splendid invest- | Periments to show the fertilizer re- 
ment, but that this money is re-|@irements of different crops and 
turned to the people as a compensa- soils and we hope we shall gradually 
tion for their labor and in this way | Come into the possession of such evi- 
is kept in circulation ; (3) in propor- | dence along this line as will enable 
tion as they do this they will agree 
to an increase of tax, and finally they 
will abolish the compulsory labor 
system entirely, maintaining their 
public highways on a basis of taxa- 
tion alone. 

The first thing to be done to our 
public roads is to have them care- 
fully surveyed and relocated where 
necessary bya competent engineer. 











fair understanding as to what are 
the best suited fertilizers for various 
crops and soils. 

Aside from this, it appears at pres- 
ent that some fertilizers of the same 
composition are sold as ‘‘specials’’ 
for a number of crops and that they 
are often bought by brand name 
without special reference to their 


| be altered with less danger and less Professor John Graham, of Ridge- 


tems of taxation can be changed President W. A. Graham was de- 
with less difficulty than financial | tained at home on account of serious 


: & i i 
systems, and financial systems can illness of his daughter. We found 


| of paramount importance, and the 


manufacturers brand their | 
‘cide a great problem. 
‘and experience alone, settles ques- 
| tions. 


disturbance to the country than the | 
vital doctrines upon which free gov- | 
ernment rests.”’ Regarding the | 
money question, he said in part: 
“In 1896 the money question was | 
| 
allies in that campaign united in the | 
demand for the immediate restora- 
tion of silver by the independent ac- 
tion of this country at 16 to1, the 


ratio which had existed since 1834. | 


They were defeated, but that did not 


|end the discussion. The Democrats 
were defeated in 1888, but that did | pained to learn that since our last | 


not put un end to tariff reform. The 
Republicans were defeated in 1592, 
but that did not permanently over- 
throw the protective tariff. Defeat 
at the polls does not necessarily de- 
Experience, 


If an increase in the volume 
| of the currency since 1896, altho un- 
| promised by the Republicans, and 


|unexpected, has brought improve- | 


,;ment in industrial condition, this 
| improvement, instead of answering 
| the arguments put forth in favor of 
| bimetalism, only confirms the con- 
| tention of those who insist that more 
| money would make better times.’’ 
Mr. Bryan in his speech summed 
up other points of agreement be- 
' tween Democrats and Populists. He 
|declared that they agree on the in- 
(come tax, arbitration, opposition to 


. . . . i} . 
all concerned to come toa reasonably | government by injunction, direct | her accomplished daughter, Miss 


| legislation, exclusion of Oriental la- 
| bor, enlargement of the scope of the 


bor Bureau with a Cabinet officer at 
its head.—Literary Digest. 


a oe oo 


With the knowledge that the Hon. 


and is confined in the McLean Asy- 


| Fleming 


| Interstate Commerce Act, and a La- | 


Charles A. Boutelle, of Maine, was 


way, ex-State President, in the 
chair (and, by the way, the State 
never had any purer, truer Alliance- 
man than Bro. Graham). Among 
the old stand-bys we saw at a glance 
Bros. W.S8. Mercer, H. P. Alexander, 
G. T. Lane, J. W. Denmark, W. B. 
g, T. J. Oldham, J. E Per- 
son, and many others whose names 
| slip our memory at this moment, 
| About the time we had surveyed 
| the hall from all points, a recess was 
| called. It was then that we were 


| State meeting the boarding house 
| keeper, Bro. Booker, had crossed the 
| great divide and was hid forever by 
|the green curtain of earth and his 
| family had moved away. We were 
| informed that Bro. T. B. Parker, our 
| State Business Agent, was running 
; the eating works for the assembly 
und we were soon around the large 
tables in the spacious dining hall. 
We saw at a glance that no man was 
running that eating works. We sup- 
pose that Bro. T. B. Parker furnished 
the raw material as was his duty to 
|do; but a way-faring man, though he 
| was a member of the Alliance, could 
| See with one eye that the good things 
| nicely prepared and nicely arranged 
‘on the tables was done or superin- 





| tended by ladies who understood the | 


| business. Soit was all done under 


| the supervision of Mrs. Parker and 


| Emma. It would have made a lean 
'man fat to stand off and watch the 
old hayseeders eat. In that respect 
;some deserve honorable mention. 
| They followed the examples of their 
| parents—one eat fast and the other 
'along time. We will not name any 


"FREE TREATMENT 
FREE SAMPLES” 


is Always Attached to These 
‘‘Generous’’ Offers—the Ultimate Cost is 
Less and Results Certain When You 
Are Treated by Dr. Hathaway, 
the Master Specialist. 


If your house needs repair you do | 


not getu blackswith to do it; why 
then, when you are sick, do you buy 
a hit-or miss mixture of drugs from 


| some man or ‘‘medical company”’ or 


“institute”’ 


for treatment 
to some regu- 
larly gradua- 


tered 
alist? 


Another class 
Sof men and 





ESS S * + institutes, ”’ 
ey etc., to be 

J. Newton Hathway, M.D.,aV oided is 
The Longest Established those who ad- 
Specialist in the South. vertise “free 
treatment’? and ‘free remedies.’’ 


You may depend upon it that there 
is a very strong ‘string’ attached 
to all these offers, and that in the 


a real doctor—one capable of under- 


|}standing your case and one whose 


reputation depends upon the cures 
he makes. Most of these ‘‘free 
treatments’ consist.simply of a few 
doses of a very powerful stimulant, 
which, when the effects have worn 
off, leave the patient in worse condi- 
tion than before the ‘‘treatment.”’ 
Dr. Hathaway has never resorted 


to these methods. For twenty years | 
he has been a practicing physician— | 


a specialist in the treatment of 


chronic diseases of men and women. | 


Year by year his practice has grown 
until today it is larger ten times 
over than that of any other speci- 
alist in his line in the world. 


tions, Varicocele, Stricture, Syphi- 
litie Blood Poisoning, Kidney and 


forms of chronic and lingering dis- 


cured, 

Dr. Hathaway’s office is perma- 

nent; it is not here to-day and there 

to-morrow. He practices in the 

community where he is known. 

Consultation and advice free at 

office or by mail. Always call at 

office whenever possible. 

J. NEWTON HATHAWAY, M. D., 

Dr. Rarpaway & Co., 

22', AC—SouTH BROAD ST., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


LAND FOR SALE, fet'sitiiects 


Good Dweliing House with 10 rooms, 3 brick 
chimneys, barn, stock house, ginhouse and 
other building; 4 tenant houses with brick 
chimneys. One mile frowt Roper, N.C. (Wash- 
ington). H. J. WILLIAMS, Roper, N.C. 
0400 trance through examination. We pre- 
pare you. 8000 positions filled each 


year, For particularsaddress: CIVILSERVICE 


SCHOOL, 
Penna, 


I have for sale one 


to $2,500 a year in the Civil Service. En- 


MOSELE: .. 


Fruit Eves orat: 


A little factory for only 37.00.. “For useon ano: 
cook stove. No extra expense for fuel. Easily « 
borates apples, pears, poarhes, ail | 
small fruits and berries, corn, pumpkin 2 
Send for circular. Agents wan't. . 


rather than go | 


By his method of treatment, Lost | 
Vital Forces, Weakened Manly Func- | 


Urinary Complaints, and all other | 


eases are cured, and cured to stay | 


Lock Box 2 V., Chambersburg, | 


- ——. 
_ SECOND CROP POTATOES, 





row a fall crop of Trish 

to correspond With 
H. H. BROOME, Aurora, N. 

| for Seed and directions to grow 

| fully. : 


JULY Ist WE cu: 


! 

| Parties wanting to g 
| Potatoes would do well 
| 


& CTOD sucegg.. 


| prices, and bettered the quality of Pago |. 
| Write for New Price List, or see our a ; 


PAGE WOTEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADR ANX 





Southern 
Railway, 


The Standard Railway 
of the SCUTH.... 
|The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 

| CALIFORNIA, 
| FLORIDA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains : 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on a]] 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched. 
ules. 


ted and regis- | 
physi- | 
cian and speci- 


Travel by the Southern and yoy 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 
Expeditious Journey. 


Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rates 
and General Information, or address } 
| R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
| TP. A; Core TA. 
Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N, ¢ 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS, 


| 
{ 
| 


| FRANK S. GANNON, J. M. CULP, W. A, TORK, 
| 3dV.P.&Gen.Man. Traf. Man. G.PLA 


| WASHINGTON, D. C, 


| Arrangements have been effected 
_by which 1,000 mile books, the price 
| of which is $25.00 each, issued by the 
| SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, 
are honored through to Washington 
;over the Pennsylvania Railroad: 
from Portsmouth to Baltimore over 
,the Baltimore Steam Packet Com- 
| pany, and between Clinton and Co- 
New- 
This 
| arrangement includes the books is- 
_sued by the Florida Central & Penin- 
| sular and Georgia & Alabama Ruil- 


tract, containing 471 | 


| lumbia over the Columbia, 
| berry & Laurence Railroad. 


Any sized Sees==7) 
platform. as===2 






Single, double or combina- 
tion beam. Wagon, stock, 
hay and sugar cane scuics. 
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| one, but the readers know Bros. Lee 


| Query, of Mecklenburg, W. 8S. Mer- | 








contents of nitrogen, phosphoric|!um for the Insane at Waverly, 
acid, and potash. This may be illus- | Mass., his constituents have renom- 
trated by the brands of 8-2-2 goods. | inated him for Congress, and he will 
Last season there were registered | Without doubt be re-elected on the 
for sale in the State 691 brands of | 10th of September by about the usual 
fertilizers ; 83 of these brands were | Republican majority of 10,000. 
guaranteed to contain 8 per cent. of elas soaiiecak alrite —T 
In the rockless areas the secret of | phosphoric acid, 2 per cent. of am-| pyooressive Tarmer you will Baie 
building and maintaining _ cheap /monia, and 2 per cent. of potash. | abiv docide that it is e , 
roads pi wed — to lie . =e The brand names indicated these to| ought to have it regularly every 
tet aia Waa the Gower “aAae. _ | be ‘‘special’’ fertilizers for the fol- | See~and Soot you will soon send 
h ‘lowing crops : your subscription. Don’t wait! 
on all draft vehicles. | - Send it To-pAay—NOW! Read our 


In this way we will avoid the bad 
hills and secure good roads at a far 
less expense than would otherwise | 
be possible. 

« Next, we should make a careful 
study of the materials which can be 
used in the building of good roads. 











In the wealthier sections of the | For no special crop ---51] special offer 
hill country the broken stone or) For tobacco.... Be Kaas Satna tee 14|— agli : 
macadam road is in the end the) For cotton..................... 6| Whitsett Institute, Whitsett, N.C,, 


cheapest road‘ for the farmer to| 


the |opened the Fall Term Wednesday, 
build. And the building of a mac- | yee 9 a yr 


; be te } August 29th. The courses offered 
adam road, or a good road of any | a CROPS. eee e cece ee eee eee Manes Cb this year are: Literary, Business, 
kind, requires as much skill and ex- For cotton and corn oe * Teachers’ Normal, Shorthand, Music, 
perience and care as does the build-| For corn and peanuts........... . 2) Typewriting, ete. The school has 


ing of a railroad. | Wor wheat... 


§ L . O| Wawiagthants ee _ 1 filled a number of excellent positigns 

The improvement of our public For grain..... 1 this summer, and its graduates, the 

roads cannot be expected to proceed | ; iain ae a a ee principal reports, have no trouble in 

rapidly, but it must be made to move | For grain and grass....... - 1 securing good positions. Total ex- 
steadily forward. Better public roads | — ses f ; for five mont! 

t >, penses for a student for five months 

are absolutely essential to the proper | MME x555 WW ides Reins sasecncs 53 average apout fifty dollars. This 


development of the Southern States.| All of these brands of 8-2-2 goods covers board and tuition. 


good—that you | 


cer, of Currituck, G. T. Lane, of | 
|Guilford, D. A. Montgomery, of 
| Guilford, and H. P. Alexander, of 
Washington. We had up-to-date 
fare three times a duy during the 
| three days’ session. 

The most harmonious meeting that 
| has ever been held in the State by 
the farmers was held on the 14th, | 
| 15th and 16th of August, 1900. The} | | 


| minutes of the session will prove the; 2 
| 
a | 
| SraTB or Ox:o, Ciry or ToLzpo, i $ 
Locas County. & 
Frank J. Cx makes oath that he fs the 
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‘On 
s 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure istaken internally and acts 
directly onthe biood and mucous surfaces of 
the s: - Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
QP Fold bv Drnewists, 75c. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 











BB ;—4 
; ae 2 1) mt Z re 8 & ween 
| senior partarer of ti no?l., J. CaEnsy&Co., Se egap™o FE 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County tae —_ al 
| and Staite aforesaid, and that said firm will pay Q rhe a | — 
the sum of ONS HUNDRED DOLLARS for | f& 5 S ee er ~~] 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be aay 7" ~~ @ — 
cured by the use of Hani’s CaTarras Core. | mee ~ LS = — 
FRANK J. CHENEY. eo Mseeo = 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my | = 5 % 7 = 4 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1886, Bw Sse —_ 4 
}swax.} A. W. GLEASON, ee F° ; 
— Notary Public. | @ a. @& = 
w se se } 
& ee ss } 
= .. = 
rs a3 
= 7 
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“horse gone before he gets the saddle 


The Progressive Farmer, . eptember 4, 1900. 
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Hi { have all read the| . 

assertion. nag cbse aoa aa Thousands Have Kidney Trouble 

‘. A ers | . 

reports of ‘Ge = e Ms and Don’t Know it. 

now the financial conditions of the | ——— 

pat "4 know it if you read ee 

Order. (You = y vai Fill a bottle or common glass with your 

The Progressive Farmer, the State water and let it stand twenty-four hours; a 
2 sediment or set- 





roan; and no Alliance family can Jan ee, 
ni ee ad well up with the pro- tling indicates an 
be happy an , 3) unhealthy condi- 


tion of the kid- 
neys; if it stains 
your linen it is 
evidence of kid- 
ney trouble; too 
frequent desire to 
pass it or pain in 
a the back is also 
convincing proof that the kidneys and blad- 
der are out of order. 
What to Do. 

There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed, that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy fulfills every 
wish in curing rheumatism, pain in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder and every part 
of the urinary passage. It corrects inability 
to hold water and scalding pain in passing 
it, or bad effects following use of liquor, 

| wine or beer, and overcomes that unpleasant 
necessity of being compelled to go often 
during the day, and to get up many times 
during the night. The mild and the extra- 
ordinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. 
If you need a medicine you should have the 
best. Sold by druggists in 50c. and $1. sizes. 
You may have a sample bottle of this 
wonderful discovery ¥) 
and a book that tells@g¥imesypect 
more about it, both sent Ee ee7;-estH| 
absolutely free by mail. : ro 
Address Dr. Kilmer & — rome of Swamp-Roct. 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When writing men- 
tion reading this generous offer in this paper. 


cession without it). 

There was not as many of the fair 
sex tograce the occasion as we have 
nad on many occasions before ; that 
was regretted by the widowers and 
yachelors and one editor, and espe- 
cially by some of us good-looking 
married men, who don’t believe any 
gathering is much of a meeting if 
is nota fair representation of 
the fair sex. They help to stimu- 
late us todo our duty. And at the 
table if there gre ladies present, we 
are more apt to use our knife and 
fork and not stick our fingers in the 
meat plate. We hope we will not} 
nave to complain about this matter 
at our next meeting. All of us who | 
are married have good-looking wives 
and some of you have good-looking 
laughters. Now it would be a nice 
outing for them. Let us see to it 
that we take them with us next Au- 
vust. Let us see to it that at least | 
~> counties in the State will have | 
delegates at the next meeting, and | 
that each delegate take a lady, his | 
wife. daughter or swectheart. If he fell to 17 per cent., 
is of marriageable age and goes with- | queers’ increased to 83. 
out either, puta fine on him. And} 
if he kicks about it, put two fines on | 
him, one for not taking someone and | 
4 fine for not having a wife to take. 
And compel him to eat at the second | the non-producers’ has 
table. Nothing wrong about that. | per cent. 

There appeared to be a determina- | 
tion on the part of all hands to build 
up the waste places of the Alliance | 
inside of the next 12 months, and we 
hope it will be carried out. We will 
show our faith by our works. We 


there 








the non-pro- 


that the wealth of the country is 
$100,000;000,000, while the producers’ 
share has fallen to 10 per cent. and 


signed toalife of servitude. This 
| state of affairs proves that society is 
badly in need of reconstruction. A 
will give two days of our time each | gocialist is one who believes in re- 
month for the next 12 months assist- ; forming society from the ground up. 
ingin re-organizing the Alliance,and} gocialism will build a great com- 
only ask that our expenses be paid.’ mon wealth of all the means of pro- 

One of the most encouraging signs | qyction and distribution. 
in the late meeting was the absence | the means of production in the hands 
of partisan politics. Among the | of the few that the wealth produced 
delegates and the State officers py the laborers is wrenched from the 
elected were Populists, Democrats, | 
‘epublicans and Prohibitionists, but | John D. Rockefeller is selling lamp 
they were not of the snide, pie-hunt- | oj] (refined) from 15 to 20 cents per 
ing variety. 
cause they were Alliancemen. In! gollars off of the workers. Social- 
fact, the man that attempts to ride | jsm would give the people oil at 2 
into office on the backs of the Farm- | cents per gallon with a profit left to 
ers’ Alliance of North Carolina here- | fow in the treasury of the society. 
ufter, no matter what his politics is, | gocialism would give us a railroad 
will find himself walking and the | system owned by the great common 
wealth with passenger and freight 
rates as low or lower than any nation 
on earth can. In Switzerland one 
can buy a ticket for $6 good for 15 
days and 15 nights. 

In New Zealand one can travel at 
3% of a cent per mile, and still leave 
a profit for each year of $1,250,000 
per 1,000 miles, which goes into the 
national treasury, which is used to 
run the expenses of the government. 
The common schools, colleges and 
universities are run by the govern- 


warm. We have had all of that we 
want or will submit to. 

We hope to see 100 delegates at the 
next State Alliance. We hope the 
editor of The Progressive Farmer 
will be there with his young wife 
und report 15,000 paid-up subscribers 
to his paper. We hope Bro. T. B. 
Parker’s report will show that he 
has done $300,000 worth of business. 
We hope there will be 100 ladies 
there, and they will all be members 
of the Order. We hope we may all 
live to visit Alliance Headquarters 
next August and see the largest; New Zealand also owns the tele- 
rowd that ever gathered solely In | graphs, telephones, national life and 
the interest of the soil tillers of the |fire insurance means for the people 
State. Andif you will all take off at very low rates, with a profit onall 
your coat, get a hustle on yourself, these institutions, they 
do your duty, we will see it. Our | limit of taxation to $2,500. So no 
prayer is that a kind Providence) man pays any taxes there until he is 
may smile on each and every tiller | worth more than $2,500. 
of the soil during the 12 months. /in full will wipe out taxation in full. 

J. P. SOSSAMAN. Socialism will change our 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. sentative system of government to a 


te Were . : : ee 

| direct system of legislation. Then 

SOCIALISM AND ITS OBJECTS id 
‘espondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Ss 





people. 


be voted on by the people and the 
majority wonld rule. We would 
have no boss President, no boss U. 
theory. Itisa living force, evolved | S. Senators, no boss Congressmen, no 
by class struggle from the develop-| boss Judges to set aside the verdict 
ment of economic conditions and/or will of the people expressed at the 
'rresistibly increasing with that de- | ball-box, no railroad boss, no coal 
velopment. For the very reason that | boss, no bank boss, no Standard Oil 


Cialism is the _science of the re- | 
‘onstruction of society. It is nota| 


‘dpitalists capitalize, socialism will} boss. This boss business has got to | 


Socialize, 
_ Government statistics state that 
'n 1850 the wealth of the nation was 
$8,000,000,000. The producer’s share | 
Was 62)¢ per cent., non-producers, Socialism is coming and down will 
per cent. In 1860 the wealth go all the bosses. The big boss, the 
‘creased to $16,000,000,000. The fat boss, and the cussing boss, and 
producers’ share fell to 4334 per the walking boss, and all, and the 
““nt., non-producers’ increased to people will be their own boss. 
4 per cent. In 1870 the wealth Socialism, or society, will own all 
a0 ¥30,000,000,000 ; producers’ share machinery and hence will furnish 
Bo por cent., non-producers’ share 
; ber cent. In 1880 the wealth in 
“Teased to $48,000,000,000; the pro- 
ducers’ Share went down to 24 per 
“nt. while the non-producers’ share 
ened to 76 per cent. In 1890 
°C Wealth further increased to $51,- 
“1,000,000; the prodacers’ share, The four foundation corner stones 
ligion, the sermon on the mount will of Socialism—Justice, Liberty, Equal- 
“onquer this old world of ours. An) ity, Fraternity—are being laid broad 
ed men and women willsoon The artisans are faith- 
shtheir shields in the fuce of or- 
“ized oppression. Their lances will | 


be a shame on our intelligence. Oh, 
what an army of boss politicians and 
preachers! May I ask how would 
you feel without a boss? 


Os 
Sy) 


‘teu 
$02 


all interest, and furnish all the prod- 


cost of a top buggy is $3, binder $25, 
pair of shoes that now cost $5 will 
not exceed 80 cents, etc., etc. 


of und deep. 


fully at work. 
penters of politics and tinkers of re- 


| coming with its banners of peace and 
| heralds of happiness. 


| est number. 


| conditions man would be prosperous 
|and happy. 


And now in 1900 it is estimated | 


run up to 90 | 


| The government report in 1890 also | 
| shows that 52 per cent. of our popn- | 
lation are born in poverty, and con- | 


It is by | 


toilers by profit, rent and interest. | 


They were on hand be- | gallon, making profit of millions of | 


'ment, and hence are free to all the} 


raised the | 


Socialism 


repre: | 


all the laws and all the officers would | - 


employment to all the people. It} 
will wipe out all profit, all rent and | 


ucts of labor at labor cost. The labor 


And despite the car- | 


glisten in the sunlight of a better | 
civilization. 
That army of true Socialists is 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER'S STATE 
PLATFORM. 


Four months public schools. 

A law to prevent the removal of 
cases by corporations from State to 
Federal courts. 

A statute making 
common school study. 

A reformatory for 
nals. 


It has for its 
object the greatest good to the great- 
It is teaching the peo- | 
ple that honesty and industry is the | 
true basis of manhood and woman- | 
hood; that under proper economic | 


agriculture a 


young crimi- 


It will clear away the! A fair election law, providing for 


rubbish, superstitution and barbar- | ©4¥8l representation of each faction 


| 


| 


| 


ism of the feudal ages and build a | UPON boards of election judges and | 


temple of justice that will withstand | Tesistrars. 
the combined attacks of kings and | 
potentates and monopolistic com- 
binations of the world. in any cotton mill, except where the 

North Carolina ought to be in the Child so employed attends school for 
front ranks of this great move that | #t least three months in each year. 
is destined to sweep away from our) Lower priced school books. 
country shams, frauds and imposters. 
She was first to strike the blow to 
free her people from British rule, 
and would to God she would head 
the list of States for industrial free- 
dom. S. A. HAUSER. 

Forsyth Co., N. C. 

—~t om 


THE MARKETS. 


~<a « + > 


Now is the Season when the smal 
boy fills himself with green fruit, 
which invariably ieads to cramps, 
diarrhoea or dysentery. If parents 
are prudent, they will have a bottle 
of Pain-Killer ready for such sum- 
meremergencies. Avoid substitutes, 
| there is but one Pain-Killer, Perry 
Davis’. Price 25c. and 50c. 

. For FREB 


| Niu) 
1900. "YY AdlELALLICHE Scholarshig 


POSITIONS GUARANTEED, 











RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 1 
Old cotton— 


LU 


’ 


Strict good middling............ 94 Under $3,000 Cash Deposit. 
| Middling............. gy | Railroad Fare Patd. 


er oe errs “78 | Open all year to Both Sex-s. Very Cheap Boaré. 
Strict middling. 9 Georgia-Alabama Business College, 
New cotton— | a Se 


Strict good middling iss MA poem Seon 
| Strict middling ....... acetange ie | USE S-P-A-N-G-L-E-R 
1 G6 UG) bh 1 ere gy | THE 


44 
Receipts 23 bales. Market steady. | LOW DOWN 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
Norfolk, Va., Sept. 1, 1900. 


Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted | 

' today as follows: 
| Faney, per ib., pwardoannde sie, ee Oe | 
Strictly prime, per tb.,..> 2@2y¢ | 

Prime, ‘per Ih... si.0-6s4 2¢ | 

| 


Com. and mach. pkd., tb., 
Spanish. per bu., 





$1.00 | 


GRAIN AND FERTILIZER DRILL. 
Absolutely Positive Force 


| Best on earth, 
¥ Light draft. 


RICHMOND SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 

| Richmond, Va., Sept. 1, 1900. 
_ Lugs, common,,. . $2.00(@3.00 | 
, Lugs, good to prime 3.50@4.50 | 
Short leaf, 4.50@5.50 | 
| Long leaf,. 6.00(@ 7.50 | 
| Wrappers, ....., 12.00(@) 29.00 | 


Fully warranted, Write 


SPANGLER MFG. CO., YORK, PA. 


, VesTIBULED 






DANVILLE TOBACCO MARKET. | 


Danville, Va., Sept. 1, 1900. | —_ 
ee te ie | Douste Daiy Service 
| sasctead ' 


| The market stands as follows: 
| Nondescript goods.....$ 2.00@ 4.00 | 


















| Feed, 
| for Drill Book and prices. IT WILL PAY YOU. 





A law making it illegal to employ | 
children under fifteen years of age | 








POTASH 


phosphoric acid and nitrogen; are the 
three ingredients which make up a com- 
plete fertilizer. Neither one of them can 
replace the other, nor can the excess 
of one replace the \deficiency of the 
other. Crop failures are often due to 
such a deficiency of Potash, in the 
fertilizer applied. 


Farmers can get much useful information aboutthe use of fer- 
tilizers and Potash by sending for our free, illustrated books. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York 




















WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


DELIVERED FREIGHT-PAID TO ANY 
RAILROAD STATION IN NOTH CAR- 
OLINA 


$45.00. 


OUR 
PRICE 


AGENTS 
ASK 


ALIANCE ¢ SEWING ¢ MACHINE. — 


$18.50. 


IMPROVED 
HIGH ARM 


IT HAS NO SUPERIOR IN RANGE AND QUA LITY OF WORK. 


IT IS FINELY ORNAMENTED AND WELL FINISHED IN EVERY PARTICULAR, 


_Light-Running, almost Noiseless, Easily Operated, Self-Threading Shuttle 





| Granulators. 4.50 7.00 | In Effect June 3rd, 1900, 
| Smokers— * ee 
| Common 3.50@; 6.00 SOUTHWARD, mm 
Good... 6.00@, 8.00. mee nA Noy 
+ ha) | Lv New York, PRR.......... 100 pm 1215 am 
| Fine. Peete eee ees 8.00@ 9.50 | 1 Philadelphia, PR Ro. 329 pm 72) am 
iC “es | Lv Baltimore, PR R........ YW pm 934am 
| Cutters : | Lv Washington, PR R........ 700 pm 1055 am 
Common 8.00@10.00 | Lv Richmond, SAL Ry....1040 pm 235 pm 
| > rp | LV Petersburg. a 1135 pm 330 pm 
| Good 10.00@12.50 | Lv Ridgeway Jet. ‘ 25am 617 pm 
| : ¢ 99 ~a | LV Henderson, at 28 am 640 pm 
| Fine 12.00@ 22.50 | iy Raleigh, “ 46am 750 pm 
| Fillers | Lv Southern Pines, * 557 am 942 pm 
ah | No. 408 
| ‘Common. >... 3.00@, 4,380) Lv Hamlet, 650 am 1032 pm 
Y . 2 | No. 31 
| GOOG. ..... eee sees 4.00@ 8.00 Ly Columbia,{ * 1035 a m 1255am 
H ; 9 Ar Savannah, ‘ 257 pm 50am 
| er 8.00@ 12.00 | Ar Jacksonville, ‘* 740 pm — am 
| Wrappers— | Ar Tampa a 630am 530 pm 
| Gamiman 5g s.csu ae 8.00@),12.50 | No. 408 
4 as ~ », | Ar Charlotte a4 931 am 
OS, 12.50@17.50 |! Lv Chester, as . 52 am 
~ € Ly Greenwood ss 42 ain 
| Good................. 17.50@35.00| fy Athens, “ ig pm 
q x4 | Ar Atlanta, ai 400 pm 
j BODOG ones ack eal ence a 35.00@55.00 | ‘; Augusta, C & W C........... 510 pm 
| eae Lv New York, NYP&N...f800 am 900 pm 
| | Ly Philadelphia, af 1020am 1126 pm 
| WILMINGTON MARKET. | Lv New York, O DSS Co...43 00 PM __..........c0000 
a Lv Baltimore, BS P Co.....s.ceccereeees + 630 pm 
} Ly Washington, N & WS Busse... 630 pm 
| Wubiminaeton, N.C., Sept. 1, 1900. No.8 No.4 
| Ppp TS Lv Portsmouth,S AL Ry... 920 pm 930am 
E BANUTO— " Ly Weldon, ‘ of 12065 am 1201 pm 
| N.C. Prime 70 No. 31 
‘* Extra Prime > Lv Ridgeway Jet.“ 23am 120 pm 
- Fancy 77% 80 Ly Henderson, ” 28 am 218 pm | 
| 4 i Ly Rueigh, a 10am 85 pm 
H Rouen Rick— Ly Southern Pines, * 557 am 612 pm | 
Lowland, per 451b. bus., 85 No. 45 | 
| Upland “ 50) @60 | Ly Hamlet, « lp sam 120 pan 
No. 3. No. 27 
| N. C. Bacoxn— ; Ly Columbia, tf a 1035 am 1255 am | 
Hams ; ath @i2 Ar Savannah, 4s 257 pm 5 00 am | 
. " 1/7!) Ar Jucksonville, a 74 pm Yloam 
Shoulders iso 8 @ S, 2)aAr Tampa, $6 680 am 530 pin | 
| Sides : cree No. 48 No. 41 | 
| 3 vy Wilmington, 305 pm | 
| Hipes— 2 i“ Charlotic, 1020 pm | 
| Green, salted. 6 tio Onaataee 1 oy pm 
| i 0 ,12%% | Ly Greenwood, 07 am 
| Dry, flint... iC O44 | eee 343 aim | 
| Dry, salted... ‘ 9 Ar Atlanta, 2 . 605 am 
| 2 6 Ar Augusta, C & WC......... 910 PM .....eseeeeeees | 
| Eggs, per dozen. ... 8 & 12 ye Macon, Gof Ga......., ataepm Lham | 
| Butter, per pound........20 @25 Ar Montgomery, A& WP... 926 pm 1100 am | 
te se Saas | AD RAC DI BSG cnasasaskeqsiniis 30am 42 pm | 
| Corn per bushel..........53 @60% | ar New Orleans, L& N.......740am 839 pm] 
| — «+ = | Ar Nashville, NC &St. L.. 640am 655 pm! 
| Ar Memphis, “ 4~ pm 81l0am |} 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE MARKET. genTHWaRe | 
—— Daily Daily | 


New York, Sept. 1, 1900. No, = No. @ 





| Lv Memphis, NC & St. L...12 45 pm Ae pm | 
ae Sj , | Lv Nashville “ g3sam Y9loam) 
Watermelons per carload, $60@ | - New Orleans, L&N......74 pm 74) pm 
$140 medium ; $150@$200 large, 1 TLy Mablle, NN. .crcscsccsses 12220am 1220am | 
a Lv Montgomery, A & W P..020am 1120 am | 
| fine. A | Lv Macon, C of Ga.............. s0am 420 pm 
| Fine melons in fair demand. | Lv Augusta, C & W C........0. 940 8M wri | 
ynions—Southern ellow, per No, 402 No. 
| < “‘4 aa a . ; y I | Ly Atlanta, ? S A L Ry........ 10pm 9 00 pm | 
| bskt., 60@90¢. | Ar Athens, r > | pm us p — | 
| “RN 7s | Ar Green woo ‘ pm 2) am} 
SOUTHERN POTATOES. | ArG yn i 44 O am | 
| | Ar Chester, 623 pm 430am 
1 Cx , .25@1.50 | Lv Charlotte “ 630 pm 50am | 
| Common. por bbl. : 3 re 9 30 Wilmington, - Teaeeeauas 1205 pm | 
| Sweets, yellow, prime..... 2.00@)2.2 ae eee 4 
| Sweets, yellow, common, | se Staines. 4 attains (Geka 


100. 1.75 


per bbl. Lv Southern Pines,“ 1000 pm 













1005 am 


| 


7 oR , | Lv Raleigh, ‘ 140 pm 1156am 
GRAPES (PER.CARRIER). | Ar Henderson, és LZwWam 113 pm} 
| \7 N 3. C. Niagars 25 75 | Lv Ridgeway Jct. “ 10am 145 pm) 
| Va., N. &B. C. ee: oF ae rs Ly Petersburg, 6s 414,5am 440 pm 
Va., N. & 8. C., black.. 204 99} Ty Richmond, os - m 615 am 5 40 pm | 
} y ro slaw: 50@, 95 | Ar Washington, : 5am 930 pm 
| Va., N. & 8. C., Delaware, 50@%1.25 Ar jaltimore, PR B....... 1008 am 1135 pm 
*>LES P cL. ! Ar Philadelphia, PRR.......1230 pm 256 am | 
— sina peer” 959.00 | Ar New York, PRR... 38pm 6Bam| 
Maiden’s ‘Blush........... .25(@,2.00 | No. 402 No.8 | 
| Hand-picked, Prime..... . 75@1.50 | Ly Riageway Jct. SAL Ry, $ 00 am 1 40 pm | 
rj ! 5 | Ly Weldon “ 30am 305 pm | 
fee ee ore Sra 50(@1.00 | Ar Portsmouth, - ‘ m 70am 5 by p m | 
PLUMS. | Ar Washington, N & WS B, ...ccececee 7 O00 a 
7 on | Ar Baltimore, BS P Co........ +6 45 am | 
| Southern, 8 lb. basket........ 10@,20 | Ar New York, O DSS Co seeoeeee $130 @ m | 
| Ar Philadelphia, N YP&N,4546 pm 510 am) 
- =e 7 Ar New York, “ 833 pm 74 pm| 


Sharples Cream Separators-—Profit- 


; ee NoTEe.—tDaily Except Sunday. 
able Dairying. | 


2 
{ Central Time. 2 Eastern Time. 


wagon. 
isfaction in every particular. 
I had rather have it tnan some that are now selling on the market at prices 
ranging from $50 to $60 each. 


Selt-Setting Needle, Automatic Bobbin Winder, Tension 
: Release, Positive Feed, Etc. Full Set of At- 


tachments with each Machine 





The above is an exact cut of the Five Drawer Improved Alliance Sewing 


Machine, which we consider not only the best for the money, but the 
best machine ever offered to the public at any price. Has all the 
lutest improvements and attachments, runs almost noiselessly. 

All the wearing parts are made of the FINEST CASE- 
HARDENED STEEL and are guaranteed against any 
defect for ten years. Order one, and if you are 
not pleased with it after ten days’ trial, re- 
turn it and your money will be refunded 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS FOR WAGONS. 
Wi.Luiamston, N. C., May 22, 1900, 


T. B. Parker, 8. B. A., Hillsboro, N. C. 


DEAR Sir & Bro. :—I received through you sometime ago a ‘‘Tar Heel’’ 

I want to say that Iam well pleased with it. It gives entire sat- 

It is strong, well made and light running. 

T. L. GREEN. 

T. B. PARKER, STATE BUSINESS AGENT, 
HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Fraternally, 





Baptist Female University 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


one block from the Capitol and in full view of the Governor’s Mansion. New and elegant buildings. 
All modern improvements. Faculty of five men and fourteen women, Courses of high standard in 
Literatare, Languages, History and Political Science, Ethics, Music, Art, Elocution. 
uch department in charge of a specialist, most of whom have taken courses in Universities. Twa 
years’? preparatory course for Medicine. Resident physician, Business Course, Stenography, 
avd Pedag: gy. Enrollment, 220 first session. Second session opens September 5, 1900, For 


watatogue write R. T. VANN, PRESIDENT. 





JISEFUL BOOKS. 


THE SECRETARY-TREASURER HAS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOKS THAT 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY SUB-LODGE. THE NAMES 
AND PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


| Secretary’s Roll Book nicely BPTANGOR, ROW BING... 5 ing se scee wens 254 
Record of Membership..........--.-- pee teee sens REESE REP rer ates 159 
Secretary’s Receipt Book, fom Grae. Wit BND. «2456 6 bas Conan ce 25¢ 
Secretary’s Warrant Book, with stub.......... 10¢ 
Treasurer’s Receipt Book, with stub. ......... 66.02. e scenes 109 

| Secretary’s Account Book... .......... eee eee eee ees 159 
Treasurer's Ama OM Nes cite sp an avid + ee A os 8? a 159 
Minute book (mew Kind)........-... ccc e eect eee tet e ttt ens 259 
Working Bulletins, CBE GOBER) 6 oi. o.c sa: i2ds)h aio ane Seas 20¢ 
State Constitutions, WA al ie c's vig Bi bis S-Ni og aoc he rie 
Rituals, : ; ky ee AP Oe Pr eres See nag 
National Constitutions, ) Oa RN? Fen REAR UA. oh ¢ 
Application Blanks, (ime CBR). fps iss's ae panned aan tak ee Free. 

Fraternally, T. B. PARKER, 
Secretary-Treasurer N. C. F. 8. A., Hillsboro, N. C, 
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The Progressive Farmer, September 4, *%00, 





The Dairy. 
BEEF OR MILK, WHICH? 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

This country is peculiarly situated 
just now—indeed the conditions have 
been developing fora year or two, 
and naturally enough will continue 
to claim increasing attention from 
the farmers, especially those of the 
great West. Irefer to the unusual 
scarcity and consequent high prices 
for beef. 

Here at the East and even in Ver- 
mont this scarcity is quite severely 
felt. There is only a small home 
supply, for this is not at present 
much of a_ beef-producing section, 
and the supply comes largely from 

the West. This is favorable for the 
Western farmers and of course it 
will encourage them to redouble 
efforts to supply this continual de- 
mand. 

How long this condition of things 
will continue it will be difficult to 
tell, but until at least the supply and 
demand become more nearly equal. 

The Eastern and middle portions 
of the United States with their supe- 
rior advantages for dairying, and in 
which the farmers are so largely en- 
gaged will hardly care to make any 
great changes in their particular 
branch of business, in which they 
have become proficient, and indeed 
it would hardly seem advisable, but 
the great West and Southwest, with 
their abundant resources for rearing 
and fattening cattle, of which they 
have some of the best beef-producing 
breeds in the world, are already ina 
condition to take advantage of the 
present condition of things, and 
make a success of it. This seems to 
be particularly in their line and they 
certainly should make the most of 
their opportunities, which no doubt 
they will endeavor to do. 

Under these circumstances it may 
not be hardly practicable to under- 
take to make a specialty of both 
milk and beef from the same herd or 
on the same farm, but that which 
promises the best results should have 
the preference. 

Not all of the farmers in the West 
will care to go into the beef-pro- 
ducing business. There are some 

sections where dairying has become 
established and successful and where 
this is the case it will doubtless be 
the most successful to pnrsue it, as 
frequent changes from one branch 
of farming to another are generally 
demoralizing and unprofitable. Hence 
if a farmer is in a good condition for 
dairying he had better keep along 
with it, always striving for excel- 
lence in the business, while if grazing 
and beef-producing is his preference 
and in his line, that should be fol- 
lowed up with equal diligence and 
carefulness. ; 

There is room enough in the United 
States for these industries without 
coming in conflict with each other-— 
indeed this division of labor and 
product should naturally be better 
for both, and each thereby enjoy the 
largest degree of prosperity, as the 
result of following specialties to 


which they are from the conditions 


in the case particularly adapted. 
E. R. T. 
Franklin Co., Vermont. 


ee oe 


The loss by the drought must be 
In June the 
prospects was for a crop like that of 


millions in the State. 


1891, which so delighted the farmers. 


Then came the July drought, to be 
followed by the yet more terrible one 
of August, which in many localities 


is yet unbroken. 


less able to endure the intense heat 
—Davidson Despatch. 





Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 
A SAFE, SPEEDY AND | 


| to the poultry what teeth are to the 
Fowls that are not 
Preparea | !UrNished with it sometimes have 











POSITIVE CURE. 


Cc 
Govern- 


safest best Blister ever used. Takes the place 
SPait if, Pes ‘ mila 7 Removes 


ita for or severe action. 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 
As a HUMAN ’ ] 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it is invaluable. 


WE GUARANTEE that ohe tablespoonful o 


produce more actual results than 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 


Every bottle of Caustic Balsa 
ted to give satisfaction. ice 81 


testimonials, etc, Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
ORCL es eee 


ment Stud 


STICBALSAM will |). * 
Sins whelebomie of | digestion, 


sold is Warran- 
A .50 per bottle. Sold | 
by druggists, or sent by exprese, charges paid, with full 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars, 


The Poultry Yard. 


CLEANING THE CHICKENS OF ENEMIES. 





| Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
| In the hot weather the natural 


enemies of the poultry cause endless | 


‘torment for them, and many cases 
| where the birds are supposed to have 

been overcome or injured by the 
| heat has been more with lice. These 
| troublesome little insects get into 
| the feathers and make life miserable 
|for the chickens, and added to the 
/heat they cause the birds to lose 
| flesh and to refuse to lay. The actual 


/summer loss from the lice is thus, 
The | 


| directly and indirectly great. 
{small chickens that are struggling 


| to get along this hot weather cannot | 
| gain much in weight if troubled with | 
The hot weather alone is suffi- | 


| lice. 
|cient handicap for them, and we 
' must make it a point to relieve them 
of their natural insect enemies so far 
'as possible. Lousy hens cannot and 
will not lay eggs. 
emaciated and tormented to do their 
| duty in this respect, and no one can 
blame them for striking on this ac- 
count. 
It takes one a long time in the 
, business to accept the fact that lice 
‘will get into almost any hen house 
jand cause endless trouble. Some 
| think that the conditions are so clean 
/and sanitary around her place that 
,it would be impossible for lice to find 
/lodgment there. Nevertheless, lice 
| in abundance are often found in the 
| cleanest places, and it is a matter of 
| common sense to go through the hen 
| house and quarters every little while 
and make a clean sweep of them. It 
| will be found that many of the ordi- 
nary diseases will then cease to at- 
| tack the chickens, and in the end 
| you will be convinced that lice were 





undermining the health of your 
chickens. It takes a long time to 


| learn this, but after once learned it 
| is never forgotten. 

| There is no reason why the lice 
| should give any such trouble to those 
| who raise poultry, for provision is 
made to kill the lice in every hen 
house and on every bird. The ap- 
plication of the insect powder is so 
jeasy and simple that there is no ex 
cuse for any one. The prce-ence of 
lice among the chickens for any 
length of time is an indication that 
somebody does not under:tand her 


business. Ihave known many wo- 
men living on farms who have 


actually given up raising poultry 
simply because they became dis- 
gusted with the lice. The hennery 
became infected with the lice, and 
their presence near the living quar- 
ters were so disgusting that they 
sold off the poultry in order to clean 
out the lice. A little study and ap- 
plication of common sen-e would 


effectually, and the poultry could 
| have remained. 

ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 

ee Le 

For fowls that are confined to a 

small run the following is recom- 
mended by H. B. Geer, in Agricul- 
tural Epitomist, as a substitute for 
range food: Two or three quarts of 
oats, three or four potatoes or tur- 
nips, cut up, and about a pound of 
scrap beef, beef tallow, or any sort 
of meat that will give out some 
grease and meaty flavor when cooked. 
All should be cooked together, then 
drain the water off or stir in enough 
bran to absorb it. 
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GRIT AND THRIFT. 














The larger the number of fowls, 


Many farmers de-|the greater importance it is to pro- 
clare they wish they had not used | vide them with grit. It can be easily 
any commercial fertilizers this year, | ascertained whether they have a/ 
as the result was to make the cotton | sufficiency by opening the gizzards 
|of those that die or are killed and 
| examining the quality of the con- 
If the edges of the stones are 
harp it isa sign that they are well 
If, however, the edges are 
| blunt and round it isa sign that the 


tents. 
\s 
| supplied. 


| poultry requires sharp grit. 


jens are often put on a grass field | 
| where there is no sharp grit, and the | 


|; human family. 


oe s"g. | diarrhoea, etc. Flint grit is the best | 
G t it | . . P 
ex-Veteri- |Of any that can be used, as it is 


nary Sur- . r 

weontothe | harder than any kind. It is not ob- 
renc | . . e ° 

tainable in every district, but the 


| best substitute must be 


¢ | very good. 


also, and 


| When fowls have 


are useful 
are 


| and Fireside. 


’ 


They become too | 


Chick- | 


| owner cannot conjecture why they | 
| do not thrive better. Sharp grit is | 


obtained. | 
Anything really hard and sharp will 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. Tee | answer, such as old china or earthen- 
| ware if not broken in too large piece 
EMEDY for Rheumatism, | pieces, and old mortar broken up is 
Oyster shells help the | 


their food is better digested.—Farm | Dr. J.N. 


Live Stock. 


SIX MONTHS’ PIGS. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
| If pigs can be raised in six months 
| and sold ata heavy weight of about 
|200 pounds, they pay better than 
| those kept much longer. It is well} 
known to all breeders that it is dur- 
| ing the first six months that the‘ani- | 
| mals gain the fastest, and after that | 
every pound of flesh or fat comes | 
slower and at a greater outlay of | 
food. Upto the period of six months | 
|a pig should gain so rapidly that the | 
change can almost be seen from day | 
today. Young six months’ old pigs 
always command fancy prices in the | 
market, too, for the flesh is sweet 
and tender, and the pork is not all} 
fat. Epicures demand this kind of | 
;young pork, and they eat with a 
lrelish when they would turn. up 
their noses at fat pork from pigs 
eight months or a year old. 
It should be made a point to raise 
the young pigs so they will tip the 
| scales at 200 pounds at least at the 
| end of six months, and if they do not 
|do this there is something wrong in 
the feeding or the breed. Pork raised 
at this rate pays a good profit, while 
that produced by the slower method 
of holding the pigs several months | 
later does not always reward the | 
;owner. When the young pigs are | 
|old enough they should be allowed | 
| the run of a pasture field where | 
| clover is pretty thick. Turn them | 
'loose in the field with the sow. [If | 
the field has plenty of good fresh | 
running water in it, and ample shade | 
| for the animals, they will do much | 
| better and not suffer drawbacks from | 
the heat. The sow should be fed | 
freely on milk slops with bran mixed | 
in it, and when the pigs are old | 
enough let them eat with the mother. | 
Liberal feeding of this mixture | 
|should not be turned into wasteful | 
| practice. Give only as much as they | 
| will eat up cleanata time. Feeding | 
| twice a day is better than heavy | 
| feeding oncea day. With this bran, | 
milk and clover ration the pigs can | 
|get along without any trouble for | 
| two months or more, and they will | 
| grow rapidly during the whole time. 
_ When they are two months old a lit- | 
tle corn can be fed to them; give | 
them about one ear a day along with 
' the bran and buttermiik .slop$. The 
| corn adds to them fat and strength | 
| and the liberal feeding cf clover 
| keeps the system in excellent condi- | 








| tion. | will be required to furnish the same | 


ishould be old enough to 
| heavier and more heating diet, and 


| it is well to substititute for the corn, | 


bran and milk slops a diet.of bran 
jand cornmeal softened with water 
) and mixed to the stiffness of a dough. 


have cleaned out the lice just as | Feed this to them twice a day and | 


| give them as muchas they will eat 
|}up clean ata time. Then turn them 
| loose in the clover field as before, 
and let them eatin addition all the 
grass they will. Finally during the 
last month of their ltves confine 
|them in close but perfectly clean 
quarters and fatten them off with 
cornmeal and bran. Give them twice 


;and let them eat liberally of the 
mixture. At the end of the six 
months they should be fine, fat pigs, 





| weighing from 200 to 240 pounds | 


| each, and every pound will represent 
a good profit. C. W. Jongs. 
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FEEDING NEW CORN. 


| Itis the custom of many farmers 
;to commence feeding new corn to 
| hogs as soon as it is in roasting eur, 
making it, with the addition of a 
pasture, frequently scanty, the sole 
\feed from now until the hogs are 
| finished for the market. We regard 
| this as a wasteful practice, says Wal- 
| lace’s Farmer. How wasteful it is, 
| any farmeryan see for himself if he 
| will pull off an ear of corn in roast- 
\ing ear, hang it up todry, pulling 


| 


| one each week until the corn is ready 
to cut up and then about the first 
| of December, when all are thorough- 
ly dry, shell and weigh the grains on 
euch ear, tuking care that the ears 
| Selected be as nearly as possible of 
the same length and the same num. 
| ber of rows. 
stand as he never did before that up 
to the roasting ear stage the corn 
plant is simply getting ready for 


food in the ear is done in a compara- 
tively short period. 


loss. How great the loss is we will 
not say, preferring to the 


allow 


plenty of grit they | _ Men can be cured privately and pos- 
kept in good condition, because | itively at home of all weakness and | 


| disease. Write for new free book. 
| Hathaway, 22% AC South 
| Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 


| At the end of four months the pigs | 
stand a} 


as much of the former as the latter, | 


He will then under- | 


work and that its work of storing | 


If, therefore, | 
| the farmer feeds corn in the roasting | 
ear stage he does it at a very great | 
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YOU KNOW WHAKYO 


When You Take 


GROVE’S 


Tasteless 
Chill Tonic 
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‘Tasteless Chill Tot! 


Guamanreto ro CURE FEVER 


MALARIA CHILLS & 
















i APerféd Blood Purifier - ATrue Tone 
ause the formula is ¢. fy printed on each bottle, ani 


Chills from returning: 


showing what it contains, \mitators do not advertise > 
CONTAINS NO POIs 


My their formula, knowing that you would not buy their medi- 


. . . a Pon " as “a 
he cine if you knew its ingredients. Grove’s contains Iron 
oa and Quinine put up in correct proportions, and is in a taste- 


less form. Grove’s is the 
and any druggist who is not pu 


that all other so-called “tastelcss’’ Tonics are imitations. 


original Tasteless Chill Tonic 
an imitation will tell you 
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Grove’s is the only Chill cure sold by every druggist in™ 


EEL 


: he Unt ton nel Pvbe Ge ts sed ti any Me 
the malarial sections of the United States and Cuba that 1 guaranteed to cure any 
Price 50 cents. 


, , , pera” 
case of malaria, chills and fever, or money reiinc 








Ginners ¢ 


Why pay outa large sum every year to have your saws filed when you | 
can buy a Bradley Filer for $25 that will sharpen them for years? It Wanted for the best sel] 
ever published 1,40) delivered 


y 
E- 


sharpens three stands in a day and files the saws in the stand. It doesa 


better job than hand-filing, makes a tooth that needs no sununing, and ¢in York Co., S. C., 1.100 i nde 
is so simple a boy can work it. Every machine is guaranteed, Files cost son County, 900 in Charhet 
ave only $l a dozen. 1,139 in Memphis. Gne agent 





sells 250 in one week. $4.00 to $10.00 per da 
In answering state your experience, if an 


J. L. NICHOLS & CO. 


ATLANTA, GA 


The Bradley Gin Filer will keep your your saws sharp all 
the time, and is the filer every ginnmer needs. -i-  -i- 


Money. 
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8e-FREE !—A book containing 156 letters from ginners all over the South. 
Write for it. Address: | 


C. A. RICHARDSON & CO., perr. M, waco, TEXAS. 
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|THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ ALLI. 
ANCE AND INDUSTRIAL 


INGHESTER| ee 


| Pr ssident—J.C. Wilt rn, Old Poin 
65 EY RIVAL”? BC inp wits: 
; Vice-President— P. H. Rahilley 
FACTGRY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


| Lake City, Minn. 
| Secretary-Treasurer—A. B. Welch, 
No black powder shells on the market compare with the ‘‘NEW RIVAL’? in uni- 
formity and strong shooting qualities. Sure fire and waterproof. Get the genuine. 


| Victor, N. Y 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. - - - : New Haven, Sonn, 
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LECTURERS. 
J. P. Sossamon, Charlotte, N. € 
J.C. Hanley, St. Paul, Minn.” 

















IT SOWS JUST | 
Cra SC Ww 


farmer to find that out for himself o0ee 
by the simple and easy method above | F 
mentioned. We are apt to forget | 
what somebody tells us; we are sure | 
to remember what we find out for | 
ourselves. The first objection, there- | 
fore, against this method is that it is 
a very expensive one. Seventy) 
pounds of dry, mature corn in the 
ear will furnish about fifty pounds of 
| dry matter in the grain. It willsur- | 
prise the farmer to find out how | 
many more pounds of roasting ears 
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Don't tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating ofpure, 
. refined Parailine Wax. 
Has no taste or odor. 
Is air tight and acid 

roof. Easily applied. 
Jsetul in a dozen other 
Ways about thic hous. 
Full directions witi 
each pound cake. 

Sold everywhere. 


Made by STANDARD OIL £0 


Tor 













Get the grain drill that wins in competition 
with all others, the only one that sows fertil- 
izer surely all the time, even when it’s in bad 
condition, lumpy and fall of trash. Get the 


IMPROVED LOW DOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
3 Force Feed Fertilizer Grain Driil 


Made with Hoes or Discs 
Cannot clog and will not bunch. Force feed in fact as 
well as in name. Simplest, most accurate and lightest 
running. Drill sows all kinds of grain, corn and peas 
with absolute regularity. Our new corn planter attach- 
ment furnished if desired without extra cost. | 

Send for complete illustrated catalogue 
of farm implementa and machinery. 

A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 
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umount of dry matter and nutrition. 
The second objection is that an all- 
corn diet from the roasting ear period 
/on is not the best thing for the hog. 
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|The hog likes roasting ears ; so does 
his owner, but he would not relish | 
| them greatly if he had roasting ears | -—~——~-———__ , ig ef eta 
alone for breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per, week in and week out. While | 
there is nothing that will furnish the | 
mature hog so cheaply in the fall of 
the year as ear corn and cold water, 
| nevertheless up to this final finish all 
| hogs, and particularly young hogs, | 
| require a greater variety of feed. A 
| good pasture will go far toward bal- | Pz ga Eee § 2 08090 
|ancing this all-corn ration, but a feed | ne fone kinenn ts 


| of oats and barley or ground rye will ; —— re — ——— 
y sid y le ly lina 
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CLUB RATES. 


Bought, Sold and Leased. 
TENANTS WANTED 


Real Estate (p,, ‘“Aeumss7o»: 


3. BR SEEUIAL Pats 


and Combination Bea:n 
SCALE 


| Nowadays papersare so cheap that 
inearly everybody can afford to take 
| two or more. We have arranged 
| list of some of the bestin the land and 
can furnish them in connection with 
The Progressive Farmer at a lower 
price than you can secure them sing: 
ly. Here is the list. The price 10 
the parenthesis is the regular sub- 
scription price of the paper and the 
other figures are what we charge for 
the paper with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER both one year. Renewals for 
the other papers cannot be tuken at 
the club rates, but. all new subserib 
erscan. You can renew for our pi 
per and get the club rates: 


eo... 








, go still further, and while they cost 
more yet we are inclined to think 
| that in due proportion with corn 
| they are a cheaper feed than the all- 
corn corn ration even when that is 
| but fifteen cents per bushel. 
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